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and win a prize. 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 
SECOND PRIZE: $10 
THIRD PRIZE: $5 
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MECHANICAL PENCILS 


Awards will be made to students who 
submit the shortest meaningful sen- 
tence using these four words in such 
a way that their use is correct and 
their meaning is clearly indicated. 

The words may be used in any of 
their forms, for example: adjure may 
be used as adjured or as adjuration, etc. 


Rules 


1. Any student regularly enrolled in a 
high school of junior or senior grade 
in the U. S. is eligible for the prizes. 


2. Only one sentence may be sub- 
mitted by a contestant. 


3. Decision of judges is final. In case 
of tie, full amount of prizes will be 
awarded to both parties. 

4. Entries must be postmarked before 
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VOCABULARY EDITOR, SCHO- 
LASTIC, 155 E. 44th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

5. Each entry must be accompanied 
by the following information, either 
on this coupon or copied on a separate 
sheet : : 


Name and address of two drug stores 
nearest school, most popular with 
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Honesty in a Dishonest World 
An Editorial 


HERE is nothing quite so provocative in arous- 
[xe discussion among high school students as a 

problem of ethics. Readers of Scholastic will 

remember the letter from a high school boy, 
initialed J. W., published under the heading “Does 
Honesty Pay Today?” in our February 10 issue. 
Briefed to a sentence, J. W.’s letter announced that 
he had concluded that honesty is an impractical aid 
to his career: (a) because he was convinced that dis- 
honest practices were mere effective than honest ones 
in winning wealth, and (b) because his primary aim 
in life was to acquire money and the things it would 
buy. J. W. asked for a practical answer why he 
should not follow his plan. We passed the invitation 
along to high school students. 

If we were to choose sentences and phrases from 
the hundreds of letters received and build a composite 
letter from them, J. W. would have a fairly convinc- 
ing answer. (A selection from the letters received 
appears in the Student Forum, page 30.) No single 
letter, we fear, would have won him over to a dif- 
ferent point of view. There was too often a tendency 
to disregard the .straightforward argument J. W. 
presented against the immediate practicality of 
honesty, and to proceed to lecture him for his appar- 
ent immorality. Many other writers could give only 
the “fear of getting caught” as a practical reason 
for being honest; in fact, a majority of the letters 
evidenced a widespread attitude that one’s behavior 
should be governed by fear . . . whether fear of police, 
conscience, loss of friends, or eternal hell. In fact, 
one boy glibly announced that “if there were no 
heaven or-hell, I would agree with him.” 

None of the writers 
recognized in J. W. an 
essentially honest per- 
son who, by his out- 
spoken letter, indicated 
‘hat he was probably in- 
capable of pursuing a 
dishonest career. In our 
opinion, a youth with 
J. W.’s obvious qualities 
of courage, sincerity, and 
freedom from “bunk” has 
a better foundation for 
building genuine charac- 
ter than many persons 
whose morality is a prod- 
uct of habit. He has 





Group portrait of society if the whole world adopted J. W.'s creed 
of "Dishonesty is the best policy.” 


selected, unfortunately, a narrow and short-sighted 
goal and is willing to pay almost any price to attain 
it. But if he can once be convinced of the fatal weak- 
ness of his code—that, if consistently followed, it 
would undermine the whole social fabric of civiliza- 
tion—he may become a powerful force for real hon- 
esty in both private and public life. 

Less than one percent of the hundreds of letters 
received agreed fully with J. W., showing that his esti- 
mate of other young people’s attitudes is based on a 
distorted opinion. But we were disappointed that 
more of our readers did not answer J. W.’s letter 
from the point of view of society as a whole. Few 
saw the chaos which would result in a society where 
dishonesty with all its ramifications was the accepted 
philosophy of practically all the people. And no one 
pointed out that the advantage to be gained by dis- 
honest practice is entirely dependent upon our having 
a society in which a majority of the members are 
basically honest. Dishonesty feeds on trustfulness. 

Since J. W. apparently accepts no religious creed 

“practical,” arguments addressed to him on the 
assumption of doctrinal authority or the existence of 
a future life fail to move him. Outside the sphere of 
religion, however, an effective rebuttal must admit 
frankly that J. W.’s conclusions are unanswerable 
when applied to a society where material wealth is al- 
most invariably a symbol of success and where educa- 
tion too long has been upheld as a means of fitting one 
to make more money. Why not admit that in our 
present social order there is a temporary financial 
advantage gained by the unscrupulous man? It’s 
Anti-trust laws, food and drugs laws, the whole 
NRA program for work- 
ing hours and wages, all 
attest that there is finan- 
cial gain to be had by 
taking advantage of the 
ignorant or helpless. But 
this same legislation is 
also evidence that such 
types of dishonesty are 
considered anti-social by 
a growing majority of 
citizens and legislators. 
To encourage honesty we 
must have a kind of so- 
ciety where no premium 
is put on mere acquisi- 
tiveness for its own sake. 
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The Story 


of Webster 


by P. G. WODEHOUSE 


==HERE had fallen upon the bar 

parlor of the Angler’s Rest one 

of those soothing silences which 

from time to time punctuate the 
nightly feasts of reason and flows of 
soul in that cozy resort. It was brok- 
en by a Whiskey and Splash, address- 
ing Mr. Mulliner, “About that cat of 
yours, that Webster.” 

“Has Mr. Mulliner got a cat named 
Webster?” asked a Small Port who 
had just rejoined our little circle after 
an absence of some days. 

The sage of the bar parlor shook 
his head smilingly. 

“Webster,” he said, “did not be- 
long to me. He was the property of 
the Dean of Bolsover, who, on being 
raised to a bishopric and sailing from 
England to take up his episcopal du- 
ties at his see of Bongo-Bongo, in 
West Africa, left the animal in the 
care of his nephew, my cousin Ed- 
ward’s son, Lancelot, the artist. I 
was telling these gentlemen the other 
evening how Webster for a time com- 
pletely revolutionized Lancelot’s life. 
His early upbringing at the Dean- 
ery had made him austere and censo- 
rious, and he exerted on my cousin’s 
son the full force of a powerful and 
bigoted personality. It was as if 
Savonarola or some minor prophet 
had suddenly been introduced into the 
care-free, Bohemian atmosphere of 
the studio. 

“He stared at Lancelot and un- 
nerved him,” explained a Pint of Bit- 
ter. 

“He made, him shave daily and 
knock off smoking,” added a Lemon 
Sour. 

“He thought Lancelot’s fiancée, 
Gladys Bingley, worldly,” said a 
Rum and Milk, “and tried to arrange 
a match between him and a girl called 
Brenda Carberry-Pirbright.” 

“But one day,” concluded Mr. Mul- 
liner, “Lancelot discovered that the 
animal, for all its apparently rigid 
principles, had feet of clay and was 
no better than the rest of us. Lance- 
lot happened to drop a bottle of alco- 
holic liquor, and the cat drank deeply 
of the contents and made a sorry 
exhibition of itself, with the result 
that the spell was, of course, instantly 
broken. What aspect of the story of 
Webster,” he asked the Whiskey and 





Splash, “has _ been 
thoughts ?” 

“The psychological aspect,” . said 
the Whiskey and Splash. “As I see 
it, there is a great psychological 
drama in this cat. I visualize his 
higher and lower selves warring. He 
has taken the first false step, and what 
will be the issue? Is this new, de- 
moralizing atmosphere, into which he 
has been plunged, to neutralize the 
pious teachings of early kittenhood at 
the Deanery ? Or will sound church- 
manship prevail and keep him the cat 
he used to be?” 

“If,” said Mr. Mulliner, “I am 
right in supposing that you want to 
know what happened to Webster at 
the conclusion of the story I related 
the other evening, I can tell you. 
There was nothing that you could 
really call a war between his higher 
and lower selves. The lower self won 
hands down. The fight, if any, was 
in the bag from the start. From the 
moment when he went on that first 
majestic toot, this once saintly cat be- 
came a Bohemian of Bohemians. His 
days started early and finished late 
and were a mere welter of brawling 
and loose gallantry. As early as the 
end of the second week, his left ear 
had been reduced, through incessant 
gang-warfare, to a mere tattered sce- 
nario and his battle cry had become as 
familiar to the denizens of Bott 
Street, Chelsea, as the yodel of the 
morning milkman.” 
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The Whiskey and Splash said it re- 
minded him of some great Greek trag- 
edy. Mr. Mulliner said, yes, there 
were points of resemblance. 

“And what,” inquired the Rum and 


Milk, “did Lancelot think of all 
this?” 
“Lancelot,” said Mr. Maulliner, 


“had the easy live-and-let-live creed 
of the artist. He was indulgent to- 
wards the animal’s excesses. As he 
said to Gladys Bingley one evening 
when she was bathing Webster’s right 
eye in a boric solution, cats will be 
cats. In fact, he would scarcely have 
given a thought to the matter, had 
there not arrived one morning from 
his uncle a wireless message, dis- 
patched in mid-ocean, announcing 
that he had resigned his bishopric for 
reasons of health and would shortly 
be back in England. The communica- 
tion ended with the words, ‘All my 
best to Webster.’ ” 

If you recall the position of af- 
fairs between Lancelot and the Bishop 
of Bongo-Bongo as I described them 
the other night (said Mr. Mulliner) 
you will not need to be told how 
deeply this news affected the young 
man. It was a bomb-shell. Lancelot, 
though earning enough by his brush 
to support himself, had been relying 
on touching his uncle for that extra 
bit which would enable him to marry 
Gladys Bingley. And when he had 
been placed in loco parentis to Web- 
ster, he had considered this touch a 
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certainty. Surely, he told himself, 
the most ordinary gratitude would be 
sufficient to cause his uncle to unbelt. 

But now what? 

“You saw that wireless,’ said 
Lancelot, agitatedly discussing the 
matter with Gladys. “You remember 
the closing words, ‘All my best to 
Webster.’ Uncle Theodore’s first act 
on landing in England will undoubt- 
edly be to hurry here for a sacred 
reunion with his cat. And what will 
he find? A feline plug-ugly. A gang- 
ster. The Big Shot of Bott Street. 
Look at the animal now,” said Lance- 
lot, waving a distracted hand at the 
cushion where it lay. “Run your eye 
over him. I ask you!” 

Certainly Webster was not a natty 
spectacle. Some tough cats from the 
public house on the corner had re- 
cently been trying to muscle in on 
his personal ash can, and, though he 
had . fought them off, the affair had 
left its mark upon him. 

“What,” proceeded Lancelot, writh- 
ing visibly, “will Uncle Theodore say 
on beholding that wreck? He will 
put the entire blame on me. He will 
insist that it was I who dragged that 
fine spirit down into the mire. And 
bing will go any chance I ever had 
of getting into his ribs for a few hun- 
dred quid for honeymoon expenses.” 

Gladys Bingley struggled with a 
growing hopelessness. 

“You don’t think a good wig-maker 
could do something?” 

“A wig-maker might patch on a 
little extra fur,” admitted Lancelot, 
“but how about that ear?” 

“A facial surgeon?” 
Gladys. 

Lancelot shook his head. 

“It isn’t merely his appearance,” 
he said. “It’s his entire personality. 
The poorest reader of character, 
meeting Webster now, would recog- 
nize him for what he is—a hard egg 
and a bad citizen.” 

“When do you expect your uncle?” 
asked Gladys, after a pause. 

“At any moment. He must have 
landed by this time. I can’t under- 
stand why he has not turned up.” 

At this moment there sounded from 
the passage, outside, the plop of a 
letter falling into the box attached 
to the front door. Lancelot went list- 
lessly out. A few moments later 
Gladys heard him utter a surprised 
exclamation, and he came hurrying 
back, a letter in his hand. 

“Listen to this,” he said. 
Uncle Theodore.” 

“Is he in London?” 

“No. Down in Hampshire, at a 
place called Widdrington Manor. 
And the great point is that he does 
not want to see Webster yet.” 

“Why not?” 

“T’'ll read you what he says.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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P. G. Wodehouse 


A BENEVOLENT SATIRIST 


“=SHERE is the world we live in, and 
there is the world of Wodehouse— 
and it is good that man should be 

able to escape for brief periods from the 

one into the other.” So speaks a modern 
critic who feels that an acquaintanceship 
with the resourceful Jeeves; Psmith, and 

Bertie Wooster; is salutary in this topsy- 

turvy world. 

Pelham Grenville Wodehouse is one of 
those authors who seem to have a most 
delightful time just living. Having es- 
caped from a London bank after two 
years’ experimentation with finance, he 
earns plenty of money by his pen to live 
comfortably, visit the United States as 
frequently as he wishes, and pay his vari- 
ous club memberships. 

He was born October 15, 1881, and 
educated at Dulwich College. His literary 
career began early as a free lance news- 
paper man. This prepared the way for 
the witty and popular column entitled 
“By-the-Way,” which ran for seven years 
in the London Globe. Since then he has 
indulged in numerous short stories—once 
writing as many as thirty in a month 
“when he had the mumps”—some rather 
extravagant novels, and, in collaboration, 
a few gay musical comedies and plays. 

There is no bitterness in his satire, 
but an indulgent understanding of the 
weaknesses of human nature. He delights 
in creating character types, and is skillful 
in presenting an illusion of “natural” dia- 
log. His plots are usually merely a series 
of situations dominated by a central 
character. Jeeves, for instance, in Very 
Good, Jeeves, extricates his irrepressible 
master, Bertie Wooster, from eleven over- 
whelming dilemmas. Louis McQuilland, 
in the London Bookman, pictures briefly 
the stock characters one is likely to find 
in Wodehouse’s made-to-order plots: a 
hero, rather devoid of gray matter, with 
muscle and brawn—“a lovable silly ass 
with a limited vocabulary;” a _ heroine, 
quick and understanding, petite and at- 
tractive; a villain who is “a cunning cus- 
tomer who overreaches himself and comes 
to find nothingness; a semi-rascal who is 
the butt—a young man without principle. 
His old people are eccentrics; he special- 
izes in uncles who are much better hearted 
than they appear to be, he is “at home” 
with criminal classes, and his small boys 
are “precocious to the last degree.” 

Mr. Wodehouse’s slang has delighted his 
readers, and even an earnest student of 
language growth finds it important 
enough to comment upon. Ernest Week- 
ley, in a recent article in the Atlantic 
Monthly entitled “Words, Words, Words,” 
remarks that probably the two writers 
who have done most to familiarize the 
British public with American colloquial- 
isms are Mr. Wodehouse and the late 
Edgar Wallace. . 

In appearance, Mr. Wodehouse is a big, 
broad, ruddy, clear-eyed fellow—an open- 
air man to whom an essential part of a 
day’s work is a five-mile tramp. He is 
kindly, easy, and shy—“like a senior pub- 
lic school boy who refuses to grow older.” 
He is fond of people and eager to make 





friends. 
shine out in his life as they do in his 
books. 


His tolerance and good nature 


His stories, long and short—Dear Old 
Squiffy, A Star Is Born, Hot Water, 
The Bishop’s Folly (original title of The 
Story of Webster), Leave It to Psmith, 
Meet Mr. Mulliner, Fish Preferred, Summer 
Lightning, Big Money, Very Good, Jeeves 
—all give zest to English humor. His 
plots grow usually from newspaper clip- 
pings. To him an anecdote, the simplest 
bit of news, a chance remark will start 
a chain of ideas. He is a careful crafts- 
man, reading and polishing, rereading and 
retyping, “thinking it out on the type- 
writer,” balancing one part with another, 
cutting ruthlessly, with his wife and 
daughter both sitting im judgment upon 
him before he is through. 

In a rather intimate and friendly ac- 
count, his daughter gives us this word 
picture of her illustrious father: 

“His tastes are very simple, and they 
haven’t altered. Books, pipes, old clothes. 
We are gradually smartening him up, and 
he is now occasionally to be seen in Bond 
Street whimpering nervously because his 
wardrobe is being restocked for him, 
which means that Mother and the Sales- 
man decide what is best for him, and 
order twelve of everything, paying no at- 
tention to the thin screams of my poor 
Plummie. 

“A regular life, a few friends, and foot- 
ball matches: these are the things he likes 
best of all. Nothing is a pleasure to him 
that involves pain to anything, so he 
doesn’t like shooting or fishing; he plays 
golf, swims, and walks a_ tremendous 
amount. Most of his plots come to him 
whilst he is walking through the streets 
of London, usually very fast, or when he 
is strolling up and down a country gar- 
den. 

“It is really difficult trying to explain 
someone you know very well; like writing 
history, I should think, whilst you are 
still living it. There is no perspective. 
I’m sure of this, though: that to both 
his great friends and casual acquaintances 
he is someone to be rather fond of. He 
has that quality which not many people 
seem to have—a quality of sweetness, I 
think it is, something that you can’t help 
liking.” 








And Lancelot proceeded to do so, as 

follows: 
“Widdrington Manor, 
“Bottleby-in-the- Vale, 
“Hants. 
“My dear Lancelot: 

“You will doubtless be surprised that I 
have not hastened to greet you imme- 
diately upon my return to these shores. 
The explanation is that I am being enter- 
tained at the above address by Lady 
Widdrington, widow of the late Sir 
George Widdrington, C.B.E., and her 
mother, Mrs. Pulteney-Banks, whose ac- 
quaintance I made on shipboard during 
my voyage home. 

“T find our English countryside charm- 
ing after the somewhat desolate environ- 
ment of Bongo-Bongo, and am enjoying a 
pleasant and restful visit. Both Lady 
Widdrington and her mother are kindness 
itself, especially the former, who is my 
constant companion on every country 
ramble. We have a strong bond in our 
mutual love of cats. 

“And this, my dear boy, brings me to 
the subject of Webster. As you can 
readily imagine, I am keenly desirous of 
seeing him once more and noting all the 
evidences of the loving care which, I have 
no doubt, you have lavished upon him in 
my absence, but I do not wish you to 
forward him to me here. The fact is, 
Lady Widdrington, though a charming 
woman, seems entirely lacking in discrimi- 
nation in the matter of cats. She owns 
and is devoted to a quite impossible 
orange-colored animal of the name of 
Percy, whose society could not but prove 
distasteful to one of Webster’s high prin- 
ciples. When I tell you that only last 
night this Perey was engaging in personal 
combat—quite obviously from the worst 
motives—with a large tortoise-shell cat 
beneath my very window, you will under- 
stand what I mean. 

“My refusal to allow Webster to join 
me here is, I fear, puzzling my kind 
hostess, who knows how greatly I miss 
him, but I must be firm. 

“Keep him therefore, my dear Lancelot, 
until I call in person, when I shall re- 
move him to the quiet rural retreat where 
I plan to spend the evening of my life. 

“With every good wish to you both, 

“Your affectionate uncle, 
“Theodore.” 

Gladys Bingley had listened intently 
to this letter, and as Lancelot came to 
the end of it she breathed a sigh of relief. 

“Well, that gives us a bit of time,” she 
said. 

“Yes,” agreed Lancelot. “Time to see 
if we can’t awake in this animal some 
faint echo of its old self-respect. From 
today, Webster goes into monastic seclu- 
sion. I shall take him round to the vet’s, 
with instructions that he be forced to lead 
the simple life. In those pure surround- 
ings, with no temptations, no late nights, 
plain food, and a strict milk diet, he may 
become himself again.” 

“The Man Who Came Back,” said 
Gladys. 

“Exactly,” said Lancelot. ... 

And so for perhaps two weeks some- 
thing approaching tranquillity reigned 
once more in my cousin Edward’s son’s 
studio in Bott Street, Chelsea. The veter- 
inary surgeon issued encouraging reports. 
He claimed a distinct improvement in 
Webster’s character and appearance, 
though he added that he would still not 
care to meet him at night in a lonely alley. 
And then, early one morning, Lancelot 
received from his uncle Theodore a 


lengthy telegram which caused the young 
man to knit his brows in bewilderment. 

It ran thus: 

“On receipt of this come immediately 
Widdrington Manor prepared for indefi- 
nite visit period Circumstances comma 
I regret to say comma necessitate inno- 
cent deception semicolon so will you state 
on arrival that you are my legal repre- 
sentative and have come to discuss im- 
portant family matters with me period. 
Will explain fully when see you comma 
but rest assured comma my dear boy 
comma that would. not ask this were it 
not absolutely essential period Do not 
fail me period Regards to Webster.” 

Lancelot finished reading this mysteri- 
ous communication and looked at Gladys 
with raised eyebrows. There is, unfor- 
tunately, in most artists a material streak 
which leads them to place an unpleasant 
interpretation on telegrams._like _ this. 
Lancelot was no exception to the rule. 

“The old boy’s been having a couple,” 
was his verdict. 

Gladys, a woman and therefore more 
spiritual, demurred. 

“It sounds to me,” she said, “more as 
if he had gone off his onion. Why should 
he want you to pretend to be a lawyer?” 

“He says he will explain fully.” 

“And how do you pretend to be a law- 
yer?” 

Lancelot considered. 

“Lawyers cough dryly; I know that,” 
he said. “And then I suppose one would 
put the tips of the fingers together a 
good deal and talk about Rex. vs. Jasper 
Biggs, Ltd., and torts and malfeasances 
and so forth. I think I could give a rea- 
sonably realistic impersonation.” 

“Well, if you’re going, you’d better 
start practicing.” 

“Oh, I’m going all right,’ said Lance- 
lot. “Uncle Theodore is evidently in trou- 
ble of some kind, and my place is by his 
side. If all goes well, I might be able to 
bite his ear before he sees Webster. About 
how much ought we have in order to get 
married comfortably?” 

“At least five hundred.” 

“T will bear it in mind,’ said Lancelot, 
coughing dryly and putting the tips of 
his fingers together. . 

Lancelot had hoped, on arriving at Wid- 
drington Manor, that the first person he 
met would be his uncle Theodore, explain- 
ing fully. But when the butler ushered 
him into the drawing-room, only Lady 
Widdrington, her mother, Mrs. Pulteney- 
Banks, and her cat were present. Lady 
Widdrington shook hands and Mrs. Pul- 
teney bowed from the arm-chair in which 
she sat swathed in shawls, but when 
Lancelot advanced with the friendly in- 
tention of tickling the cat Percy under 
the right ear, he gave the young man a 
cold, evil look out of the corner of his eye 
and, backing a pace, took an inch of skin 
off his hand with one weéll-judged swipe 
of a steel-pronged paw. 

Lady Widdrington stiffened. 

“T'm afraid Percy does not like you,” 
she said in a distant voice. 

“They know; they know!” said Mrs. 
Pulteney-Banks darkly. “Cats are clev- 
erer than we think,” she added. 

Lancelot’s agony was too keen to permit 
him even to cough dryly. He sank into 
a chair and surveyed the company with 
watering eyes. 

They looked to him a hard bunch. Of 
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Mrs. Pulteney-Banks he could see little 
but a cocoon of shawls, but Lady Wid- 
drington was right out in the open, and 
Lancelot did not like her appearance. The 
chatelaine of Widdrington Manor was 
one of those agate-eyed, purposeful, 
tweed-clad women of’whom rural England 
seems to have a monopoly. She was not 
unlike what he imagined Queen Elizabeth 
must have been in her day. A determined 
and vicious specimen. He marveled that 
even a mutual affection for cats could 
have drawn his gentle uncle to such a 
one. 

As for Percy, he was pure poison. 
Orange of body and inky-black of soul, 
he lay stretched out on the rug, exuding 
arrogance and hate. Lancelot, as I have 
said, was tolerant of toughness in cats, 
but there was about the animal none of 
Webster’s jolly, whole-hearted, swash- 
buckling rowdiness. Webster was_ the 
sort of cat who would charge, roaring and 
ranting, to dispute with some rival the 
possession of a decaying sardine, but 
there was no more vice in him than in the 
late John L. Sullivan. Percy, on the other 
hand, for all his sleek exterior, was mean 
and bitter. He had no music in his soul, 
and was fit for murders, stratagems, and 
spoils. 

Gradually the pain of Lancelot’s wound 
began to abate, but it was succeeded by 
a more spiritual discomfort. It was plain 
to him that the recent episode had made 
a bad impression on the two women. 
They obviously regarded him with suspi- 
cion and dislike. Lancelot was glad when 
the dressing gong sounded and he could 
escape to his room. 

He was completing the tying of his 
tie when the door opened and the Bishop 
of Bongo-Bongo entered. 

“Lancelot, my boy!” said the bishop. 

“Uncle!” cried Lancelot. 

“It was good of you to come, my dear 
boy,” said the bishop. 

“Why, of course I came,” replied Lance- 
lot heartily. “Are you in trouble of 
some kind, Uncle Theodore. 

“In the gravest trouble,” said the bish- 
op, his voice a mere whisper. He paused 
for a moment. “You have met Lady 
Widdrington?” 

“Tes.” 

“Then when I tell you that, unless 
ceaseless vigilance is exercised, I shall 
undoubtedly propose marriage to her, you 
will appreciate my concern.” 

Lancelot gaped. 

“But why do you want to do a potty 
thing like that?” 

The bishop shivered. 

“I do not want to do it, my boy,” he 
said. “Nothing is farther from my 
wishes. The salient point, however, is 
that Lady Widdrington and her mother 
want me to do it, and you must have seen 
for yourself that they are strong, deter- 
mined women.” 

He tottered to a chair and dropped into 
it, shaking. Lancelot regarded him with 
affectionate pity. 

“When did this start?” he asked. 

“On board ship,” said the bishop. 
“Have you ever made an ocean voyage, 
Lancelot?” 

“ve been to America a couple of 
times.” 

“That can scarcely be the same thing,” 


(Continued on page 27) 
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THE 
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A One-Act Play 


by 


RACHEL FIELD 


CHARACTERS: 


younger enters. 


gloves as she appears in the door. 


CURTAIN 

Kate (Looking up): Well, did you see 
Judge Higgins. 

Marcaret (Flopping down in a chair 
and taking off her hat as she talks): No, 
of course, he would have to go away on 
a case. They don’t expect him back till 
late tonight and it’s such a personal mat- 
ter I didn’t like to say anything to that 
young man he has in the office. 

Kate: Mercy no, what would he know 
about handling a_ situation like this? 
(Straightening up with a sigh.) We've 
got to put this through ourselves. 

Marcaret (Plaintively): And I’m _ so 
tired. I wish I could go right upstairs 
and lie down. 

Kate (Grimly): Well, this is certainly 
no time for either of us to lie down. She 
may be here any minute. (Looking at a 
telegram.) She says here, about three- 
thirty. 

Marcaret: What are you setting the 
tray for? You aren’t going to give her 
tea? 

Kate (On the defensive at once): I 
don’t see how we can get out of having it, 
and anyway, it'll give us something to do. 
There’s some of that nut cake left. She 
always used to like that kind and I 
thought it might help. 

Marcaret (Grudgingly): I was keeping 
that for Peggy to take to the picnic to- 
morrow. I should think crackers would 
do. It isn’t as if she hadn’t invited her- 
self. 

Karte: All right, but I must say I didn’t 
go to all the trouble of making cake for 
Peggy to hand it round to her friends 
like that,— 

Marcaret (Breaking in). Heavens, 
Kate, don’t fuss so over a little cake. It’s 
quarter past three now and we haven't 
planned what to say in case she starts to 
make trouble. 

Karte: In case—what else could she be 
turning up for after all these years? 

Maroaret: I don’t know anything more 
about it than you do, but at least I don’t 
jump to conclusions. 

Kate: I’m not jumping to any, and 
you’re just as worried as I am, so don’t 
act as if you weren’t. You know Lil 
wouldn’t be turning up this afternoon if 
she— 

Marcaret (Interrupting with a warn- 
ing frown): For mercy’s sake, don’t tatk 





Kate, Margaret, Lil, Peggy 

SCENE: The parlor of a house on the outskirts of a New England 
city. It is comfortably shabby with old, but not antique furniture. 

TIME: The present on an afternoon in Spring. 

When the curtain rises Miss Kate Penny, middle-aged and handsome 
in a set sort of way, stands by the table centre, arranging tea things. 
A moment later, Margaret Downs, her sister some five or six years 
She is more plump and dressy, a typical gossipy, 
small-town widow. She wears her hat and coat and is taking off her 
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so loud. Peggy will 
hear you. 

Karte: She’s prac- 
ticing in the back 
parlor. 

MarRGarReET: I 
haven’t heard the 
piano since I came 
in. (Goes over to back door, opens it a 
crack and peers in.) You there, Peggy? 
(A voice calls faintly from the other side, 
“Yes, Mama.”) I want you to finish your 
practicing and then go up and do your 
homework. Don’t dawdle so over the 
piano. (She shuts the door and returns 
to the table and Kate. A piano sounds 
faintly behind the closed door.) 

Kate: She couldn’t have heard any- 
thing. 

Marcaret: Well, we can’t be too care- 
ful; she’s at such an impressionable age. 
I. wouldn’t have her find out about Lil for 
anything. 

Kate (As usual taking the oppesite 
side): Maybe it would do her good. Noth- 
ing like a bad example, but, of course, it’s 
no business of mine. I certainly hear that 
enough times around here. 

Marcaret: Now, Kate, don’t get touchy. 
We've got too much ahead of us. 

Karte: I suppose there’s bound to be 
lots of dramatics. Being on the stage all 
these years ought to have taught her all 
the tricks she didn’t know to start with. 

MareGaret: I simply can’t have her mak- 
ing a scene for Peggy to overhear. 

Kare: I told you this morning to get 
Peggy out of the way. 

Marcaret: And have her get suspi- 
cious? No, we can manage if we just 
keep our heads. 

Kate (Acidly): I’ve no intention of los- 
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ing mine. You’re the one that gets rat- 
tled easily. 

Marcaret: Now, Kate, that’s not fair. 
I may be more high strung than you— 
goodness knows, I’ve had enough to make 
me—left a widow at thirty and with a 
child to bring up besides. 


Kare (Still annoyed): You always 
knew how to maké the most of your 
troubles, I'll say that for you. 

Marcaret (Hotly): Kate Penny, I 
don’t see how you can stand there and 
say such a thing to me! Just because you 
never married and went through what 
some of us have— 

Kate (Turning on her). How do you 
know what I went through? I don’t go 
round sniveling because I wasted the best 
years of my life looking after Popa and 
Aunt Jane after Lil ran off and you got 
married. 

Marcaret (Pointedly): You'd have left 
quick enough if you’d had a chance. 

Kate: Never mind that now. What 
we've got to do is get things fixed between 
us first, so when she starts on Popa’s will, 
we'll both stick to the same story. 

Marcaret: I'll stick to anything. (Sigh- 
ing.) Oh, dear, if only we could have 
talked it over with the Judge. 

Karte: I guess he’d say what he said five 
years ago that she can still put in a claim 
for her third. 

Marcaret: I thought there was some- 
thing about seven years. 

Karte: That’s for bills. The Judge said 
the way it was worded she could claim her 
part as long as she can prove she’s alive. 

Maroaret (Stubbornly): Well, I knew 
there was something he said about seven 
years. I remember because Lil always 
used to say seven was her lucky number 
and sure enough the seventh of September 
was when she ran off with that man. 

Kate (Bitterly): Call that luck. 

Marcaret (Curiously): Kate, do you 
think she ever married him? 

Kate: "Tisn’t likely. He was married 
already and then you know those actors. 








(More briskly.) But we mustn’t get off 
the subject. The main thing is to head 
her off if she begins about the will and 
this house. (Self-righteously.) Of course 
I wouldn’t lie to her. Ill tell her the 
truth if she asks me, but not before. 

Marcaret: It stands to reason if Popa 
wouldn’t mention her name while he was 
alive, he wouldn’t want her enjoying his 
house afterwards. 

Kate (Grimly): Well, he ought to have 
put it in black and white then. We might 
just as well face facts and expect the 
worst. Legally she’s got as much right 
to be living under this roof as you and I. 

Marcaret: She’d never want to after 
the scandal she made of herself in this 
town. i 

Kate (Practically): Maybe not, but she 
could ask for her part in money, and we’d 
have to sell. You know as well as I do 
that we can just get along as it is. 

Marcaret (Tearfully): You don’t have 
to tell me that. Oh, dear, and I was so 
relieved when that letter we wrote her 
came back from the dead-letter office. It 
would be awful if we had to leave this 
house now with Peggy just going into her 
teens and we could never find anything 
reasonable in this part. 

Kate (Thoughtfully): I haven’t a doubt 
that man put her up to this, if he’s 


alive. If he isn’t, there’s probably some- 
one else. 
Marcaret: (Again becoming reminis- 


cent): I never could understand it in Lil. 
It wasn’t as if she hadn’t good chances 
to marry right here. I guess she wishes 
she’d taken one of them instead of throw- 
ing herself away on that good for noth- 
ing actor in the stock company. Well, 
he was handsome. [I'll say that for him. 
Lil was pretty, too, in those days. I 
wonder if she’s changed much? 

Kate (Calculating): Lil must be forty 
now. 

Marcaret (With an artful dig): You 
ought to know, you're three years older. 

Kate (Quickly): You’re not so far be- 
hind her yourself, and you'll look more if 
you don’t watch your weight. 

Marcaret (Injured): Ive lost eight 
pounds in the last three months. I should 
think you could see it. 

Kate: Maybe I could if you had. 

Marcaret (Rising): I'm going to fix 
up a little. Ill feel more like a scene in 
my new georgette. 

Kate: Don’t you dress up too much 
now. It wouldn’t do for her to think 
we’re anything but poor. 

Marcaret: Still, I wouldn’t want Lil to 
think I didn’t keep up to date. 

Kate: I guess she won’t bother about 
what we’ve got on long’s she gets what she 
came for. (Sound of a bell startles them 
both.) Mercy, there she is now! 

Marcaret: Let me get upstairs first and 
change. 

Kate: No, you stay right here from the 
start. 

Marcaret: You let her in, Kate. 

Karte: I don’t see why you couldn’t go 
this once. 

Marcaret: I think it’s more your place. 
You’re the oldest. 

Karte (As the bell rings again): You 
couldn’t miss a chance to remind me of 
that, could you? 

Marcaret: If I were as touchy about 


little things (—She turns resignedly.) 
Tll go 
Kate (Starting after her): Wait! 


Maybe it would be better if I went. 
(Bell rings again. .Kate turns about with 
embarrassment.) Do I—do I look all 
right? 

Marcarer: Yes, only your nose is just 
a little bit shiny. (Fumbling in her bag.) 
Here’s my powder if you want it. (Bell 
rings again.) 


Karte: Lil could see a good many worse 
things than a shiny nose. (She goes out. 
There is a sound of a door shutting and 
voices in the hall. Margaret goes to the 
other door behind which the piano playing 
is going on, and speaks into room be- 
yond.) 

Marcaret: No, Peggy, it’s no one you 
know. Go on with your practicing. (She 
shuts the door and turns to greet the 
other two. Kate is followed in by a 
woman simply but stylishly dressed. She 
is not as plumply pretty as Margaret, but 
she has a charm and warmth of manner 
that neither of her sisters possess. At 
sight of Margaret she hurries forward 
affectionately. It is evident she would 
have kissed her with a little encourage- 
ment, but this is not given.) 

Liu: Margaret! My, but it’s good to 
see you and Kate again after all these 
years. (There is a slight, awkward pause.) 
And the house, too, and the lilac bushes— 
just the way I remembered them. 

Kate (Primly): The bushes are in 
pretty bad state, but still blooming. 

Liu (With a pleasant laugh): Well, we 
couldn’t ask any more of them than that, 
could we? 

Marecaret (With an uncertain glance at 
Kate): Aren’t you going to sit down? 
(She motions toward sofa.)- Here. 

Lit (Seating herself on it): And the 
same old sofa. (Giving it an affectionate 
little pat.) 

Karte: It’s been recovered twice and it 
needs it again. 

Lit (Going on reminiscently): Ed 
Lewis and I sat on it the night he saw me 
home from my first late party. Funny, I 
haven’t thought of him for years. 

Marcaret: He’s done very well in 
woolens, they say. 

Lu: He would—there wasn’t a cotton 
thread in him. (The others refuse to be 
amused.) But I didn’t come all the way 
out here to talk about him. 

Kate (With a meaning look at Mar- 
garet): No, of course, not. 

Liu (Giving a half humorous, half dep- 
recating shrug): Well, here we are again 
—the Penny girls. Remember how they 
used to call us “The Three Pennies”? I’m 
the “Bad Penny” now, of course, and I’ve 
turned up the way they always do. 

Marcaret (Made slightly nervous by 
this last remark, but trying valiantly to 
be casual): Are you staying in Spring- 
field, Lil, your telegram was from there, 
so we wondered? 

Lit: No, I’m off for New York on a 
late train. I came up here on purpose to 
see you both and the old place. 

Kate (With another significant look at 
Margaret): Oh, I see. : 

MarcGaret (Curiously): You're still act- 
ing, I suppose? Cousin Laura Knapp 
saw you in a play in Boston once. It 
must have been over ten years ago. She 
said you were going by a different name, 
but she recognized you. 

Lit: No, I never used mine on the 
stage. I thought with Popa feeling the 
way he did—and everything. 

Kate (In her grimmest manner): I’m 
glad you had that much consideration. 

Marcaret: I suppose you’ve got so you 
play real big parts, Lil? 

Liu. (Half humorous): Well, Margaret, 
they were parts, let’s leave it at that. But 
I haven’t been acting any just lately, I— 
(She breaks off and listens to the piano 
which sounds with renewed vigor from 
the next room.) “The Blue Danube,” sure 
as I’m alive. It takes me right back to 
Miss Smither’s exhibition afternoons. 
(Wagging her head in time.) Makes me 
feel older than looking in the glass, 
doesn’t it, you? 

Marcaret: Why, I don’t know: I’m 
used to hearing Peggy practice it. 
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Liu: Peggy? 

Marcaret (With some pride): My little 
girl. She’s nearly twelve. 

Lim: Goodness, Margaret, and I didn’t 
even know you were married. Of course 
I'm not surprised. You were beginning 
to have lots of beaus that last summer. 
Do tell me, was it Ned Williams or that 
Ellis boy? 

Marcaret: No, it was Walter Downs. 
He came to work in Springfield a couple 
of years after you—later. We lived there 
till he died and I came back here. 

Lit (With ready sympathy): Think of 
my not knowing that, either. I’m giad 
you had Kate to turn to. 

Karte (Acidly): Sisters come in handy 
once in a while, I notice. 

Liu. (Nodding towards doors where the 
piano still sounds): And I’m glad you’ve 
got her. I’d love to see her. 

Marcaret (Rising quickly to change 
subject): How about some tea? 

Lu: That would be nice. 

Kate (Also rising): Tll get it, Mar- 
garet. I know where everything is. 

Marcaret (Firmly): So do I and I 
want to speak to Peggy anyway. (She 
hurries out, Kate watching her with evi- 
dent irritation.) 

Kate: Margaret’s just as possessed to 
have her own way as she ever was. She 
gets pretty trying at times. 

Liu: Margaret’s the kind you can’t help 
spoiling. It’s a good thing she’s here with 
you, Kate. Aunt Jane used to say you 
had the best head in the family. 

Kate (Unable to resist the opportu- 
nity): Well, I never lost it, if that’s what 
you mean. 

Lu (Thoughtfully): Didn’t you ever? 
I suppose it’s better not to on the whole, 
only it’s rather—rather a wonderful feel- 
ing. (A trifle apologetically.) I mean 
till you get it back. 

Kate (Bitterly): Someone’s got to stay 
sensible in a family like ours. It was 
luck for Popa and Aunt Jane that they 
had me. 

Lit: It was splendid of you. 

Karte: Well, no one can say I didn’t do 
my duty. 

Li. (With a little amused shudder): 
Only don’t let’s call it that. Duty has 
such a chilly sound on a Spring after- 
noon. 

Kate (Pointedly): You certainly never 
bothered much about it. 

Lm: I don’t know how we got started 
on anything so unpleasant. (She stops 
and goes on a little hesitantly.) Kate, 
there are lots of things I want to ask you. 
(Kate moves a trifle nervously in her 
chair at this and sets her lips in prepara- 
tion for trouble.) I knew about Aunt 
Jane, but how long since Popa died? 

Kate (Shortly): Five years next 
month. 

Li: As long as that! (Slowly.) I 
suppose he didn’t ever come round—to 
me, I mean? 

Kate: He never mentioned your name. 
(Explaining punctiliously.) He wrote 
you at the time, but the letter came back 
with about a dozen different forwarding 
addresses. 

Liu: Yes, I was in a road company 
then. It was a year before I went out to 
the Coast. Well, it was nice of you to let 
me know. 

Karte (4 little guiltily): We wanted to 
do the right thing. 

Liu (Beginning again earnestly): Kate, 
I want you to tell me how Popa left 
things. I came out here especially to find 
out. You see I want— 

Kate (Breaking in hurriedly): Just a 
minute. I must help Margaret with the 
tea things. (She bustles to the hall door, 
to reappear a second later with Margaret 
and the tea.) 
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Marcaret (Setting things down on cen- 
tre table): Suppose I pour long’s I’m 
right here. 

Kate (Not very graciously): I guess 
the tea’ll taste the same whichever one 
of us pours it. 

Lit: Ne, tea never tastes the way it 
does out of those cups. Do you mind if 
I have mine out of.the yellow one with 
the black handle? I’ve dreamed of that 
cup, time and time again. 

Marearet (Pouring): Think of your 
remembering! Cream and two lumps? 

Li: One’s plenty. Why, you wouldn't 
believe what old times can mean when 
you’re beating it round from place to 
place, with all your earthly possessions in 
one wardrobe trunk. 

Kate: Have a cracker? (She is just 
about to pass them, when Peggy appears 
in the door, holding a plate. She is an 
attractive child of eleven, a little shy and 
curious.) 

Prcey (Entering): You forgot the cake, 
Mama, I found it on the kitchen table. 

Marcaret (Giving Kate an annoyed 
look): All right, dear, you needn’t have 
bothered. 

Lit (With eager interest): Well, if she 
isn’t you all over again Margaret! Seems 
queer to think I have a niece that big. 

Maroaret (Reluctantly): This is your 
Aunt Lil, Peggy, pass her the cake and 
go right back to your practicing. 

Kate: And be sure you wash your hands 
before you touch the piano keys. You've 
got your fingers all sticky sampling it. 

Liu (Helping herself from the plate the 
child passes to her): Why, if it isn’t that 
nut kind Aunt Jane used to make. (To 
Peggy.) I guess you must have known 
I’ve wanted a taste of it for years. 

Preaccy (Studying her curiously): I 
didn’t know I had another aunt. 

Lit (With a rather wry smile): I'm the 
one they’ll tell you not to be like some 
day. 

Procy: I guess it’s your book I found 
up attic. It says on the first page: “Lil- 
lian Penny, for excellence in geography,” 
and underneath it’s got written: 


“Lil Penny is my name, 
America my nation, 

Elmwood is my dwelling place, 
And heaven my expectation.” 


Lit: I mightn’t be so sure of that last 
now. 

Kate (To Peggy): I’ve told you enough 
times not to go rummaging in the attic. 

Precey: I don’t see what harm there is 
at looking in an old book. (To Lil) I 
know just where it is, would you like to 
see it? 

Marcaret: Run along, Peggy, I don’t 
believe she does. 

Liz: But I'd like to have it, Margaret. 
It’s the only prize I ever took and I’m 
not likely to get any more. Funny it 
should have been in geography. I must 
have felt it in my bones I was going to 
travel. 

Preccy (Hurrying off): Vl bring it right 
down. 

Lit (To Margaret): She’s sweet. You 
must be awfully proud of her. 

Marcaret: Well, I’ve done my best, but 
of course I can’t give her the advantages 
I'd like. It isn’t so easy when you’re left 
the way I was. 

Lu: Of course not. (Hesitantly): If 
there were some way that I—that we—— 

Kate (Cutting in quickly): Margaret 
pampers her too much as it is. 

Marcaret (Continuing plaintively): If 
IT could only afford (She stops at 
Peggy’s reappearance. Peggy, carrying 
book to Lil.) Here it is. There’s a four- 
leafed clover pressed in the middle. 

Lu: Let me see. 
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RACHEL FIELD 

Rachel Field, who is best known and 
loved, perhaps, for her book, Hitty: Her 
First Hundred Years, was born in 1894, 
and still lives part of the time, in the 
New England she writes about. She spent 
her childhood in western Massachusetts, 
and went to college at Radcliffe and Har- 
vard, where she worked under Professor 
Baker in his drama workshop. Now 
she lives part of the time perforce in New 
York, but spends long summers on Sutton 
Island off the Maine coast. 

Hitty, who by virtue of being a wooden 
doll had a much longer life span than 
insurance companies allot to ordinary 
mortals, outlived generations of small 
girls, and the story of her exciting, some- 
times perilous life, is also the history of 
America for the past hundred years. 
Hitty really exists, and her biography 
won for Rachel Field in (1930) the John 
Newberry Medal, which is awarded each 
year by the American Library Associa- 
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tion for the best children’s book of the 
year. 

Miss Field has a very good theory (Kip- 
ling has it, too, and so did Lewis Carroll) 
that children hate having books written 
down to them, and because she has care- 
fully avoided this form of insult to the 
young intelligence, Rachel Field’s books 
are as popular with adults as they are 
with their younger readers. 

A few other books of Miss Field’s are: 
American Folk and Fairy Tales, The 
Pointed People (poems), Points East 
(narratives of New England in verse), 
Little Dog Toby (a story of Victorian 
England) and Calico Bush (a pioneer 
tale). She not only writes. poetry, plays 
and novels, but she often illustrates her 
own books. Her first play, Three Pills in 
a Bottle, was written while she was at 
Radcliffe, and she has written many since. 
The Bad Penny is one of her most popu- 
lar one-act plays. 











Pracy (To Lil): You’ve got perfumery 
on, haven’t you? 

Lit: Would you like a little on your 
handkerchief? (She takes out tiny bottle 
from bag.) 

Marcaret (Firmly): Peggy, how many 
times must Mama tell you to go back to 
the piano? (As Lil starts to give the 
child the bottle.) No, she’s too young to 
have such things. 

Procy (Disappointed): Oh, Mama, can’t 
I just have it to keep on my bureau? 


Kare: Didn’t you hear what your 
mother said? 
(Peggy, seeing they are both firm, sighs 


and moves off towards the other room. 
Once more the music sounds faintly behind 
the closed door.) 

Kate (To Lil): We don’t want her to 
get ideas in her head. 

Lu: In case she might grow up to be 
like me? I see. (Puts away the bottle.) 

Marcaret: She’s at such an impression- 
able age. 

Lu: Id like to give her something to 
remember me by. 

Kate: Well, frankly, Lil, we’d just as 
soon she didn’t remember -you. You 
haven’t had just the kind of life that we— 
that Margaret and I approve of. 

Marcaret: Yes, we may be old-fashioned 
in these days, but we do believe in a few 


things like—like marriage and self-respect 
and——- (She breaks off a little uncer- 
tainly.) 

Liz (Simply): Maybe I believe in them, 
too. 

Kare: It didn’t look much like it run- 
ning off with that man the way you did. 

Lit: I suppose it wouldn’t make any 
difference to you that he wanted to marry 
me. He was getting things fixed so he 
could when we got in that epidemic out 
on the coast. 

Margaret (Curious in spite of herself): 
Did he—die? 

Liu: Yes, and the baby too. 

Kate: Oh, so there was a baby. 

Lit: Yes, he was almost two, and the 
smartest little thing. I named him Wil- 
liam after Popa. We were crazy over 
him. I’ve always thought if we hadn’t to 
go on the road that year (She breaks 
off with a sigh.) 

Marcaret: It would just have killed me 
to lose a baby. Why once when Peggy 
was sick I didn’t sleep for three whole 
nights, 

Li: I know, but she got well. 

Kate: Well, I can see you’ve had your 
share of troubles, Lil, but it wasn’t any 
life for a child. (There is a long awkward 
pause, which Kate breaks in a more con- 

(Continued on next page) 
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DENNIS MURPHY 


Boy With a Silver Plow 


He left his horses standing 
Hitched to the clumsy plow 
And ran to the wild crab apple 
And broke a silver bough. 


What if his team is standing— 
What if it stand till doom? 
Maybe there’s more than color 
In a wild crab apple bloom. 


Ozark Song 


As I walked over Stony Hill 
This side of Clover Hollow, 

I saw a golden bumblebee 

And a purple-breasted swallow. 


The big bee zigzagged to the north 
Southward sped the swallow 
But I stood dazed on Stony Hill 
Wondering which to follow. 





In these days when too many minor 
poets talk about brittle bones and gnaw- 
ing thoughts, it is good to find a poet like 
Dennis Murphy who gives his poems a 
warm living atmosphere. He utters his 
personal ecstasy in nature freely, saying, 
“Lean your heart on a song.” He ob- 
serves “a blue wind talking gladness” and 
a spider “Lassoing time with a skein.” 
However he is not blind to the constant 
threats which nature holds over the man 
who lives from the soil. He knows the 
disaster in wayward seasons, the poverty 
in thin earth, the resulting frustration of 
many lives. But even in poems dealing 
with such subjects, life seems rich with 
emotional intensity. Mr. Murphy writes 
with the precise craftsmanship typical of 
the good modern poet. Sometimes the 
stories suggested in his poems about 
people are too trite. 

Mr. Murphy is a native of Festus, Mis- 
souri. He has received several degrees 
from the University of Missouri and since 
graduation has taught English in North- 
western University. In 1931, while still 
in his twenties, Mr. Murphy won the na- 
tional poetry book contest conducted by 
Kaleidograph, a poetry magazine, and the 
award was the publication of his book, 
Boy With a Silver Plow. 

The two poems above are reprinted by 
courtesy of Kaleidograph, in Dallas, Texas. 





NO ISSUE NEXT 
WEEK 

Owing to the fact that March 
31, the normal date of the next 
weekly issue of SCHOLASTIC, will 
fall during the Easter holidays of 
most high schools, no issue will be 
published on that date. The next 
issue, dated April 7, will be a 


special Travel Number. 











The Bad Penny 


(Continued from preceding page) 


versational tone.) How about some more 
tea? 

Liu: I believe I would like another cup. 
(Handing it over.) Look here (She 
glances from one sister to the other), 
let’s let bygones be bygones. We're all 
three of us a lot older and wiser than we 
were. I'm all alone now. That’s what I 
came here today to see you about. I 
wanted to find out how things were with 
you and tell you how they were with me. 

Kate (Quickly): This water’s got stone 
cold. (Rising.) Won’t take me a minute 
to heat some more. 

Lit: But I don’t care about the tea 
really, Kate, I wish you wouldn't. 

Kate (Half out of the door): Vl be 
right back. 

Liu (Consulting watch): I haven’t much 
time, you see. I have to meet that lawyer 
in Springfield at five. 

Marcaret (Panicky again): A lawyer, 
did you say? 

Li: Yes, it was partly business my 
coming up, though I’ve been wanting to 
for a long time. You see, I’ve been in 
California the last few years and I’m 
going back again next week. 

Manrcaret: I suppose that means Holly- 
wood. They say so many actors and 
actresses are going out there to try and 
get in the talkies. 

Kate (Coming back with the teapot): 
Now—(Seating herself to pour)—sugar, 
did you say? 

Lu. (Rising and beginning to put on 
gloves): Never mind, Kate. I can’t stop 
any longer, really. 

Marcaret (Relieved and chatty): Well, 
it certainly was a surprise seeing you. I 
said to Kate when your telegram came, 
“you never know when you wake up in 
the morning who you may see before the 
day’s over.” (Pointedly.) I expect you 
won’t be this way again for a long while. 

Liu: Probably not. (With an odd little 
note in her voice.) You see, I’m pretty 
well settled out West. 

Kate: I wouldn’t mind seeing California 
myself. 

Lit (Opening her bag and taking out 
card): Here’s my address in case you ever 
come. (She lays it on the table and 
neither sister takes it up.) Well, (turning 
to go and looking about the room) Tl 


know how to think of you here. (She - 


moves out of the door to the hall and the 
two follow her, returning again after the 
sound of the door closing and good-byes.) 

Kate (Flopping into a chair): That’s 
over. 

Marcaret: Is it, though? She told me 
when you were getting the hot water she 
was going to see a lawyer on business. 

Kate (With grim satisfaction): She 
didn’t get a thing out of us, anyway. We 
managed to head her off every time. 
(Pouring herself some tea.) Im going 
to have another cup of tea. I certainly 
need it. 

Marcaret: I could stand another one, 
too. I was worried to death when Peggy 
came in. (Reaching out and taking up 
card.) Mrs. H. Robert Sampson, Santa 
Barbara, California. (Puzzled.) What do 
you make of that now? She didn’t say 
she was married to someone else. 

Kater: Just like her. She always knew 
how to get the men. I wonder if this one’s 
an actor too? 


Marcaret: Funny she wouldn’t have 
said anything about him. I wonder what 
Peggy’s up to. I haven’t heard the piano 
lately. 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 
LES MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo 


I hesitated to ask you to read this be- 
cause it was so long, and then I thought, 
if you can read Anthony Adverse you can 
read this, because it is not much longer 
and a much better book. Perhaps you 
have read it already; it was translated 
out of the French into nine languages 
before it was first published in 1862, 
simultaneously in Paris, New York, Berlin, 
London, Brussels, Madrid, Turin, and 
what was then St. Petersburg. Since then 
it has been translated twelve times more. 
I knew a man who had read it five times 
through and was happily starting on the 
sixth trip. That shows you. 

It is the life-story and death-struggle 
of the peasant-born Jean Valjean against 
man’s inhumanity to man. He stands for 
the poor and oppressed, for people who 
never had a chance, but also for the 
human soul that somehow pulls itself out 
of the clutch of fate and makes good in 
spite of all. Sent to prison for stealing a 
loaf of bread, kept there nineteen years 
because he tried to escape, he comes out 
brutalized and with his hand against all 
the world. He even steals the silver 
candlesticks of the Bishop who befriends 
him. But when he is caught, the good 
man, determined not to send him back to 
torture, declares that the candlesticks 
were a gift. It is an act inspired by 
divine love, and it acts upon Jean Valjean 
like a miracle. The current of his life is 
changed. He makes it worthy of the good- 
ness of the first man who had ever acted 
to him in the spirit of the founder of 
Christianity. He becomes rich, honored, a 
philanthropist. But Javert, a detective 
whom nothing can turn from his own path 
of duty, recognizes him as an ex-convict. 
The long struggle between them keeps the 
book tense and intense. The tragic his- 
tory of poor Fantine, the touching ro- 
mance of her daughter Cosette and young 
Marius, lead you past the battle of 
Waterloo, through the sewers of Paris, to 
the great scenes of the defense of the 
barricades. When you read these, you 
may think of what happened lately in 
Vienna, and perhaps know better why it 
happened. 

Hugo has a trying habit of keeping you 
waiting while he finishes a parenthesis; 
he leaves an escaping man on top of a con- 
vent wall while he tells you all about the 
convent. But you know what you can 
do; you can skip. I hope you go back 
afterward and read what you left out, 
for it will be worth it. 


A SON OF THE MIDDLE BORDER 
By Hamlin Garland 


As long as we read anything about our 
country, we are likely to read this story 
of our epic past. How fortunate we were 
to get it from a man still active as a 
writer, though what he describes has be- 
come history already! Hamlin Garland’s 
youth fell in the time when the American 
frontier was swiftly moving toward the 
sunset. His story is made of hard work 
and the life of strong men, but it sings. 

Students who read Garland’s “William 
Bacon’s Man” in the November 5, 1932, 
issue of Scholastic have probably long 
before this sought out other Middle Bor- 
der stories, for the wholesome, sturdy 
mid-western farm folk of this tale are of 
irresistible charm. 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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JOHN DONNE 


A Link Between the 17th and the 20th Centuries 
By GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


HO was John Donne? 
Why does he haunt mod- 
ern poetry? Yes, he 
' wrote a song beginning, 


“Go and catch a falling star.” That 
does not sound very modern. The 
new school in England now would 
write, “Go and catch a falling cricket- 
ball.” Why is he called “modern” by 
so many commentators? Why do our 
poets take titles from his work—as if 
to ask his approval of their own verse 
—as if they thought of him as their 
master? Fatal Interview, title of 
Edna Millay’s last book, is taken 
from one poem which the moderns 
love. Newfoundland, which entitled 
a group of poems in which Archibald 
MacLeish announced his return to his 
native land, holds the memory of 
Donne’s line: 
Oh, my America, my Newfoundland! 


Elinor Wylie’s Angels and Earthly 
Creatures was delved out of Donne’s 
sermons. T. S. Eliot says, in Whis- 
pers of Immortality: 
Donne, I suppose, was such another 
Who found no substitute for sense... . 


And the other day when I was re- 
reading Stalky and Company, I came 
on a passage where one of the boys 
mutters: 

Then you have done a braver thing, 

Than all the Worthies did; 

And a braver thence will spring, 

Which is, to keep it hid. 


The poets, including Kipling, love 
this poet. The writers of textbooks 
scold him. They mark him down to 
C minus because he so loved and ex- 
panded what they call “the conceit.” 
He started a new school of writing, 
they say, which led poetry toward 
artificiality. And they quote Ben 
Jonson who wrote that “Donne, for 
wrenching of accent should have been 
hung.” This wrenching of accent de- 
lights us now. But Dr. Samuel John- 
son condemned him again, in the next 
chapter of our literature. And so on, 
to the late Edmund Gosse, that Vic- 
torian law-maker of critical rights 
and wrongs, who said: “Donne’s in- 
fluence on English literature has been 
singularly wide and deep, but almost 
wholly malign.” 

Critics, even the best of them, tend 
to emphasize one quality in a writer 
out of all proportion to his balancing 
or compensating other qualities. It 
is very true that Donne is witty to 











Genevieve Taggard spent the first two years 
of her life in eastern Washington, and then 
was taken by her teacher-missionary parents 
to Hawaii, where she lived until she was ready 
for the University of California. After gradu- 
ating from college she came East to New 
York as one of the founders and editors of 
“THE MEASURE: A JOURNAL OF VERSE." 
Since then she has published widely, her best- 
known books being, perhaps, Traveling Stand- 


ing Still," (poems) and "The Life and Mind . 


of Emily Dickinson," a biography of a poet's 
favorite poet. A metaphysical poet herself, 
she edited in 1930, "Circumference: Varieties 
of Metaphysical Verse, John Donne to the 
Present." At present she teaches at Benning- 
ton College, Vermont, a progressive institu- 
tion for girls. 











JOHN DONNE 


An engraving by J. W. Cooke after the frontis- 
piece to Donne’s Poems (1633). From “Pictured 
Story of English Literature’ by J. W. Cunliffe 
(Appleton-Century) 


the point of artifice; but it is also true 
that he is astonishingly, refreshingly 
direct. There never was a poet who 
began poems with swifter attack: 

I long to talk to some old lover’s ghost, 
he says, speaking right out of him- 
self. Virginia Woolf in her essay on 
Donne quotes this line to illustrate 
this quality. 

For God’s sake hold your tongue and 

let me love! 

he says again. Such personal, direct 
and vital exclamations run through 
all the devious patterns of his work. 
Here is a poem called The Expiration, 
which I think you will enjoy. No- 
tice that Donne makes a very origi- 
nal pattern on the word Go, at the 
end and the beginning of the verses; 
putting, So, so, at the very up-take of 


his poem, to chime with the three ex- 
clamations: 
So, so break off this last lamenting kiss, 
Which sucks two souls, and vapors both 
away, 
Turn thou ghost that way, and let me 
turn this, 
And let ourselves benight our happiest 
day, 
We asked none leave to love; nor will we 
ewe 
Any, so cheap a death, as saying Go; 


Go, and if that word had not quite killed 
thee. 

Ease me with death, by bidding me go, 

too. 
Oh, if it. have, let my word work on me, 

And a just office on a murderer do. 
Except it be too late, to kill me so, 

Being double dead, going, and bidding, 

go. 

Do you know Drayton’s sonnet 
which describes a leave-taking much 
like this? It, too, is very direct. The 
lovers are not alien dead people who 
wore gay costumes and behaved like 
people in a story book. They are 
very real, indeed. Great writing out- 
wits Time and Death in this fashion. 

Here is another sample of the at- 
tractive Donne who comes close to us 
by means of his peculiar literary 
power. Sir Phillip Sidney tells how 
he struggled to write; after many 
failures, he concludes: 

Fool, said my Muse to me, Look in thy 

heart and write. 

Donne seems to be following this ad- 
vice with himself. But he looks not 
only into the heart, which he finds 
full of astonishing feelings, but he 
looks as well into his mind. And so 
he is something of a _ psychologist; 
and he says: 

I am two fools, I know, 

For loving, and for saying so 

In whining poetry. 

He goes on to say that he did say so, 
“in whining poetry,” because he had 
hoped that he might ease his pain in 
love. And here Donne uses a grand 
metaphor and proves that he knows 
a lot about human behavior: 

Then as_ the earth’s 
crooked lanes 
Do purge sea-water’s fretful salt away, 

I thought, if I could draw my pains 

Through Rhymes’s  vexation, I should 
them allay. 
Grief brought to numbers cannot be so 


fierce, 
For, he tames it, that fetters it in verse. 


Read the rest of the poem. It is 
called the Triple Fool. In the next 
verse, Donne tells how “‘some man, his 
art and voice to show,” sets music to 


inward narrow 
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his poem and sings it. And this, he 
says, makes him three fools. The 
best ironists are those who use them- 
selves in sport. “Isn’t my behavior 
ridiculous?” Donne asks over and 
ever. That attitude of mind is close 
to our time. But no one living has 
been so passionate nor so bantering 
with himself. 

I open my Random House edition 
of Donne’s work in preparation for 
this article for Scholastic readers. Is 
it the twentieth time I have read him 
clear through? He is better each 
time. I read this poet carefully first 
in 1926 when I was preparing Cir- 
cumference, an anthology of meta- 
physical poetry. Then I read Profes- 
sor Grierson’s edition. If you like 
what you read here, get either the 
Random House edition edited by John 
Hayward or Professor Grierson’s edi- 
tion, which Oxford has recently is- 
sued in a cheaper format. This time 
I come at Donne from a slightly differ- 
ent angle. I saw Charles Laughton 
in his winning role as Henry VIII 
in the movies. I picked up Francis 
Hackett’s Private Life of Henry the 
VIIIth, to supplement that picture- 
impression. Then I read Lytton 
Strachey’s Elizabeth and Essex. I 
remember bits from Orlando. I fancy 
that I can see Donne, the young 
blade, on a London street in the con- 
fusion of his day. He had a stormy 
life. His early poems suggest a very 
debonaire young courtier and wit, the 
flatterer of noble ladies, adventuring 
in and out of love as a boy might 
climb in and out of windows, just be- 
cause of high spirits. His own heart, 
which would be called “hard-boiled,” 
“sophisticated,” ‘“‘smooth,” by the 
young people who cultivate such in- 
difference today, affords him a sub- 
ject. And the fickleness of the young 
women he makes love to, becomes a 
companion subject. And so you will 
read a great many poems about 
women’s constancy. Sometimes Donne 
begs his lady not to love him sin- 
cerely, sometimes he scolds her for 
her infidelity, sometimes he boasts 
about his own ability to love all sorts 
and conditions of women—and some- 
times it is perfectly clear that Donne 
writes on this subject because it is 
a favorite with all the young poets of 
his day. Then we catch the accent 
of improvisation, of pure fancy and 
jest. 

We know that Donne was an am- 
bitious young person whose only 
chance to rise in the world lay in al- 
lying himself with the right people, 
the right party;—in other words, 
Donne could only get on by being a 
henchman of some sort or other. All 
this wit and ambition might easily 
have put him where he deserved to be, 
except—and here we grow interested 
that Donne was a passionate, a dis- 


astrously forthright person. He was 
a Catholic when it was unfashionable, 
nay, even dangerous to be Catholic. 
And to make matters worse, this gay 
young rake fell in love! With exactly 
the wrong woman. Wrong that is, 
from the point of view of the am- 
bitious. He fell in love with a mem- 
ber of his patron’s household and 
eloped with her. 


John Donne, 
Anne Donne, 
Undone. 


he wrote shortly afterward. It is suc- 
cinct. It was too bitterly accurate 
then. But for our purposes John 
Donne’s undoing is our gain. For 
the erstwhile young rake, the Don 
Juan of little 17th Century London 
began to write the noblest of love 
poetry; the poetry of mature love 
that has burned its bridges without 
real regret. It finds tongue all the 
way through the poetry, picturing 
human love as both a wonder of the 
body and of the spirit and mind. In 
an early verse, in the midst of many 
statements that women are mere toys 
for men’s pleasure, he had made a 
discovery: 

If, as I have, you also do 

Virtue attired in women see, 

And dare love that, and ‘say so, too, 

And forget the He and She... . 
This discovery never left Donne. He 
had some trouble in finding God, 
later in life, even after he became 
Dean of St. Pauls, but he knew the 
fullness of love, as you will see if 
you read The Sun Rising; the song 
beginning, Sweetest Love I Do Not 
Go for Weariness of Thee; A Feaver; 
The Anniversarie; A Valediction of 
Weeping; or the Extasie. 

This last poem is one of Donne’s 
greatest. Do not read it in the Ox- 
ford Book of English Verse, for there 
Quiller Couch has cut off the last 
and greatest lines. There is a pas- 
sage so superb that I hesitate to lift 
lines from it. Donne is saying that 
love is a matter of souls, but, he 
says: 

So soul into the soul may flow 

Though it to body first repaire. ... 

and again: 

Love’s mysteries in souls do grow 

But yet the body is his book. 

I have not even begun to tell you 
about Donne’s reading of the young 
Gongorist school that flourished in 
Spain; or of his interest in the new 
science. My space is all gone. If 
you like Donne you can know him by 
yourself. I have talked about the 
young passionate Donne. There was 
an old passionate Donne who wrote 
great religious poetry. Read the 
young Donne when you are young; 
and remember to read the old Donne 
when you are old. 
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“Why Our Popular Songs Don’t Last” 
is the subject of some bitterness on the 
part of Kenneth S. Clark in the March 
Forum. ... He really shouldn’t take it 
so hard. ... Many of the compositions 
of Kern, Youmans, Rodgers, Gershwin, 
and others are still echoing in our parlors 
and bathrooms after a good many years. 

And then, as G. J. Nathan once said, 
you can get heartily sick of the Eroica 
Symphony if you have to listen to it all 
the time, so the popular song has its 
popularity to blame just as much as its 
frequent banality. ... Clark claims that 
a group of this generation won’t be able 
to sing from memory nearly as many 
popular songs as an older group which 
was nurtured on the songs of twenty 
years ago. ... There’s a singing contest 
for your next strawberry festival that will 
bring down the house, if it doesn’t empty 
it first. 





Exercise in Perception: “When artistic 
objects are separated from both conditions 
of origin and operation in experience, a 
wall is built around them that renders 
almost opaque their general significance, 
with which esthetic theory deals. . A 
primary task is thus imposed upon one 
who undertakes to write upon the philos- 
ophy of the fine arts. This task is to 
restore continuity between the refined and 
intensified forms of experience that are 
works of art and the everyday events, 
doings, and sufferings that are universally 
recognized to constitute experience. Moun- 
tain peaks do not float unsupported; they 
do not even just rest upon the earth. They 
are the earth in one of its manifest oper- 


ations.” (John Dewey in “Art as Ex- 
perience”). . . How would you say 
that? 


Because everyone who reads anything 
at all is an amateur book-reviewer at 
heart, The Saturday Review of Literature 
scores from the middle of the floor with 
its symposium on book-reviewing in the 
March 3rd issue. . . . Editor Canby in- 
vited the book-reviewers of five Manhat- 
tan newspapers to tell the secrets of their 
craft, and the effect is as informative as 
it is amusing. .. . Quoting John Chamber- 
lain of the Times, “His paragraphs are 
worthless if a reviewer cannot be amus- 
ing.” 

e 


There have been two occasions of pla- 
giarism in the Round Table this year. ... 
Plagiarism is the practice of submitting 
the work of another writer as if it were 
your own. ... A less polite term would 
be “plain thievery,” but plagiarism isn’t 
exactly that. . . . In one case at least, it 
is certain that the student had written 
from memory a poem which had been 
lying in the back of her mind for several 
months. . . . When the poem came out 
again, it seemed original. . . . But the 
fact that the stealing is unconscious still 
doesn’t justify it. . . . In extreme cases, 
you can always go to jail for it. ... The 
worst part from the editorial standpoint 
is that it is not easy to detect, unless 
one memorizes everything ever written. 
... The Atlantic once printed a sonnet of 
Shakespeare over the name of a poet from 
Massachusetts. . . . Happily, some aveng- 
ing angel always rises to confound the 
culprit. .. . In the case of the last Round 
Table plagiarism, there were a hundred 
avenging angels. . . . So you candidates 


for the Order had better be careful. 
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OU seek a career in the New 
Era. What and where shall 
it be? We can make only a 


beginning at this vast ques- 
tion. The world moves too fast today 
for observers to keep up with its pace. 
The task of studying trends of occu- 
pations, their supply and potential 
demands, needs a huge force of 
workers investigating everything con- 
stantly. 

Before we tackle your problem, you 
must get into the clear about this 
New Era of yours. In what kind of 
world must you soon begin to make 
your way? 

Here are a few of its important 
characteristics which will determine 
in some manner your chances, Study 
them with care. Talk them over with 
your friends, your parents, your 
teachers. Find out if these nation- 
wide trends are taking place in your 
own town and region. Many parts of 
the country have changed little dur- 
ing the past five years. But these are 
exceptions. In the New Era: 

1. More. and more people will live 
in small towns and villages. And a 
few enterprising citizens (perhaps 
some of you high school students and 
a colony of your friends) may even 
establish wholly new communities, 
much as did your forefathers in the 
old frontier days. People are steadily 
deserting the big, overcrowded cities. 
Expenses are shockingly high. There 
are too many city people relative to 
the number of ordinary jobs. So 
they move to friendly little towns 
and to the country. They choose re- 
gions where they can raise their own 
food, and at the same time get part- 
time work in nearby industrial cen- 
ters. This plan is now being tried as 
an experiment by the Division of Sub- 
sistence Homesteads of the Federal 
Government. You have read about 
this in Scholastic (Feb. 17, also the 
Regional Planning Number, March 
17). Stranded city workers who 
could find no jobs and had no money 
have been moved from the cities, 
where they live only a few miles from 
factories needing part-time workers. 
Their home gardens keep them in 
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by WALTER B. PITKIN, Ph.D. 


Vocational Guidance 


Last year SCHOLASTIC announced a proj- 
ect for securing up-to-date information about 
occupational opportunities, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Walter B. Pitkin. Profeccor of 
Journalism in Coiumbia University. Several 
thousand students throughout the country con- 
ducted interviews with representatives of va- 
rious callings. The results, while not of great 
scientific value, gave many students an insight 
into changing vocational conditions. Dr. 
Pitkin's staff is also conducting a continuous 
survey of eccupational fields. In the present 
article, he has condensed these findings into 
a practical study of present trends, especially 
with regard to occupations which are over- 
crowded or tending to decline on account of 
mechanical and social changes. In another 
article, to be published in the April 14th 
issue, he will continue the analysis of hopeful 
and growing fields. Dr. Pitkin's latest book, 
“More Power to You," is one of the leading 
non-fictional best-sellers. 








food, and they get cash for other ex- 
penses from part-time jobs. You 
may follow a program like this, too. 

2. Business and industry will con- 
tinue to use more electrical power and 
more and better machines. We must 
cut costs of production and distribu- 
tion. Today nearly half our popula- 
tion hasn’t money enough to buy more 
than the barest necessities. And 
there is little chance that in the near 
future their incomes will improve. So, 
while machinery and power will cut 
costs, they will also displace more 
and more workers. As the supply of 
workers greatly exceeds the demands 
for their services, two results will 
follow. First, ordinary workers will 
earn less and less, especially in fac- 
tories and shops. And secondly, only 
the most competent men and women 
will get what jobs there are. 

8. As machinery does more work, 
men will steadily do less. So work- 
ing hours will become shorter. In the 
New Era, you will have much leisure 
—perhaps more than you know what 
to do with unless you learn how to 
use it. 

4. There are, of course, many tasks 
that machinery can never do, as far 


as we know now. These are mostly 
in the field of personal service. The 
machine can never manage employees 
in factories and offices. It cannot 
heal the sick, nor give personal ad- 
vice, nor teach people to read and 
write, nor show people how to get 
along easily with others, nor design 
beautiful homes, nor help people to 
budget their incomes wisely. Hence 
in the fields where people’s needs are 
satisfied only by the personal efforts 
of others, there will always be some 
opportunities. 

Now how do these broad trends 
affect you? 

They close to you forever certain 
lines of work which may interest you 
and in which you would like to make 
your career. They open many new 
opportunities, too. For in the New 
Era, new techniques, new inventions, 
and new products require new types 
of workers. 

Before we discuss the new oppor- 
tunities, however, let us inspect the 
fields that seem today hopelessly 
overcrowded. It is as important to 
avoid an evil as to seek a good. 
It is necessary to spare yourself the 
heartbreaking experience of prepar- 
ing for a career which doesn’t exist. 

Be warned by the report of 888 
university students recently studied 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. All of them expected to earn 


‘from three to four times as much 


money as workers in the fields they 
were choosing actually earn. But— 
even worse—out of every 100 people 
preparing for careers, 70 were trying 
to enter professions which turned out 
to be the worst overcrowded. 

Perhaps you are better judges of 
your opportunities than these igno- 
rant college students. I hope so. 
Still, here are a few words to the 
wise! For no one has much reliable 
information about occupations, their 
requirements, and the number of peo- 
ple likely to be absorbed in each 
field in the near future. The best 
we can do is to present the consensus 
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of opinion of leaders in business and 
industry as to what they regard the 
important trends in their own fields, 
and to study the statistical findings of 
a few experts. Here we give you 
only sample cases. Otherwise we 
should have to write a Vocational En- 
cyclopedia. Take no statement as 
final. Verify for yourself the situa- 
tion in your own town or in the local- 
ity where you hope to work. Talk 
with people in careers that interest 
you. Study your own town. Is it a 
single industry town? Or is there a 
wide variety of work? In the latter 
case, your chances are obviously bet- 
ter. Are people moving out of town, 
or is the population increasing? All 
such information bears vitally on 
your problem. 


Declining Fields 

Here are some occupations that 
offer most of you little opportunity 
in the future. Look first at sample 
careers offering meager promise be- 
cause the machine has taken over 
man’s work. 

1. Linotype operators, much of 
whose work is now done increasingly 
by the teletypesetter. 

2. Masons, carpenters, brick and 
tile layers, house painters, plumbers, 
and (probably) riveters will earn a 
more and more prgcarious living as 
old-fashioned methods of home build- 
ing and construction give way to the 
most up-to-date. Sooner or later, 
most homes will be built on a mass 
production basis. 

8. Ordinary workers in_ textile 
mills, especially in rayon factories, 
where all but the supervisory work is 
handled by machine. 

4. Piano manufacturers, concert 
musicians, and opera singers. Radio, 
the movies, and television (when it 
arrives) seem likely to doom forever 
the vogue of all but a few individual 
artists in these fields. 

5. Dressmakers and _ seamstresses, 
for the most part. 

6. Mining engineering, because old 
mines are being exhausted and few 
new ones opened up. 

7. Small-scale farming, except for 
people who wish to grow their own 
food for family use. Modern agri- 
cultural machinery and mass farming 
methods will largely displace the 
small commercial farmer. 

Now look briefly at other over- 
crowded fields, especially in the pro- 
fessions. Some have a great surplus 
of workers because of the indirect 
effects of improved technology ; others, 
because low standards in schools, col- 
leges, and professional schools have 
glutted the professions with inferior 
men and women. Still others are not 
truly overcrowded, but suffer because 
workers are not well distributed 
throughout the country. 
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All offer some opportunity to peo- 
ple of the very highest abilities and 
most thorough training. But beware 
lest you, like most of us, overestimate 
your abilities. Many students studied 
by the Teachers’ College investigators 
did this. About 37 of every 100 peo- 
ple interviewed were planning to 
enter careers which require skills far 
beyond those possessed by these am- 
bitious souls. Half of all students 
planning to enter medicine had failed 
in required courses preparatory to 
medical school training and showed 
little ability for the profession. Some 
highly intelligent people tend to un- 
derestimate their abilities. But in 
most cases your school records should 
speak for themselves! 


Overcrowded Fields 


Of all the major professions, teach- 
ing is perhaps the most overcrowded. 
Each year about twice as many would- 
be teachers as are needed graduate 
from colleges and normal schools. 
Thousands are inferior both in ability 
and training. We lack enough first- 
rate teachers all over the country. 
But we are swamped with the second-, 
third-, and fourth-rate. At the same 
time, though, many teachers of the 
very highest abilities are today unem- 
ployed. Keep away from this field 
unless the career is the only one in 
the world that interests you, and at 
the same time, you are convinced that 
you are a “born teacher,” and can 
afford first-class training. 

Opinions conflict as to whether we 
have too many lawyers. In the law, 
as in teaching, however, we have far 
too many low-grade people, including 
dolts, shysters, and crooks. I am in- 
clined to agree with Mr. R. Allen 
Stevens, Secretary of the Illinois 
State Bar Association, that able 
young men (and to a less extent 
women) may look for reasonable op- 
portunities in either county seats or 
smaller towns. The large cities offer 
less promise. The New Era will call 
for able lawyers who are experts in 
its social and administrative problems. 
If you are determined to study law, 
get your training only at a first-rate 
law school of the highest standards. 

According to the American Nurses’ 
Association, the country as a whole 
is under-nursed and in some localities 
it is un-nursed. We need better- 
trained nurses, better-prepared pub- 
lic health nurses, and nurses with 
advanced training along specialized 
lines. Many training schools have 
low standards. And many states 
lack sufficiently rigid requirements. 
Hence the plight of the nurse is 
today serious. Look to your future 
here only after the most exacting 
training, and here again in small 
communities, and especially in public 
health work. 
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Journalism is seriously over- 
crowded. Thousands of the most able 
writers, reporters, and editors are 
jobless or working in other fields. 
Your best chance here is to combine 
journalism with thorough technical 
knowledge and training in some spe- 
cial line of business and industry. 
Then you may be able to get a job 
that combines writing with technical 
work. There is some promise, for ex- 
ample, in trade paper fields for a few 
extremely able men and women with 
these qualifications. 

Opportunities for architects are 
limited and will continue to be, ex- 
cept in a few fields which we shall 
discuss later. The New Era will prob- 
ably call for experts in the designing 
of small homes, modernizing old 
homes and buildings, and in air-con- 
ditioning work requiring architectural 
training. 

What about engineering? Thou- 
sands of expert specialists are today 
unemployed. And they may never 
again get jobs in their old fields. But 
the New Era will call for engineering 
training more than ever before, pro- 
vided the engineers have other quali- 
fications as well. For example, many 
important business men tell us that 
engineers having sales ability, or those 
who master new personnel problems, 
or those who are also expert in agri- 
culture will have little difficulty in 
establishing themselves in fine careers. 

The trend in medicine seems to be 
away from specialization, especially 
in the large cities. But many small 
towns offer opportunities for general 
practitioners. The tendency in the 
best medical schools is toward in- 
creasingly stiff entrance requirements 
and higher professional standards. In 
this difficult discipline, only the best 
and most determined students can 
succeed. 

As long as public funds for library 
work are so greatly reduced, oppor- 
tunities for librarians are scant in- 
deed. The profession is seriously 
overcrowded, both in small and large 
cities, and there seems little hope for 
improvement in the near future. 
Nevertheless, adult education is a 
growing field, and in the long run 
libraries will play an important part 
in the New Era. 

If you seek a career in social work, 
you must have administrative ability, 
long experience in case work, par- 
ticularly in working with families and 
in psychiatric work. The demand for 
preventive social work seems to be 
increasing, especially in community 
educational programs and the like. 

Now for a final piece of advice. 
The New Era holds no place for the 
ignorant, the lazy, and the man or 
woman who just gets by! The world 
needs high quality today above every- 
thing else! 
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Running Your Financial Life 
JOHN N. ANDREWS, Ph.D. 


By 


Vill. Shall | Own 
My Own Home ? 

OME ownership in America 
la has been an important insti- 

tution, and many young peo- 

ple today have much to be 
thankful for in having been reared in 
homes which were free from mort- 
gages. There are many fine and 
stabilizing values which come from 
growing up under such conditions. A 
much larger number of young people 
have been reared under different con- 
ditions, where their parents were 
renters or tenants, or “part owners” 
in the house, the apartment, or the 
farm. In the role of part owners, 
children may have observed the sacri- 
fices their parents had to make to 
meet the mortgage payments, taxes, 
and interest, or the strain of worry 
that the property would be lost 
through foreclosure. 

In fairness to the young people 
who will shortly be establishing their 
own homes, it seems appropriate to 
give an evaluation of home owner- 
ship and its relation to the general 
well-being of our population. The 
writer has had experience both as a 
tenant and as a home owner and hopes 
to give a fair statement of the many 
problems involved in the buying or 
building of a home. At the outset it 
should be made clear that conditions 
vary so widely from one section of 
the country to another that only gen- 
eralizations can be stated. A condi- 
tion that is true in one area may not 
apply in another. 

Previous articles have discussed 
some of the main problems of per- 
sonal and family finance. If the 
bread-winner is able to carry enough 
life insurance, maintains a reasonable 
reserve in a savings account, and still 
has additional funds to invest, the 
question of home ownership should be 
seriously studied. Temporarily it 
may happen that it is cheaper to 
rent a house than to own it. Such 
conditions, however, discourage the 
building of homes, and a shortage 
will eventually force rents up. The 
opposite case, when it is much 
cheaper to own than to rent an 
individual house will also not last. 
This will stimulate building and the 
increased number of houses will force 
rents dewn. It is impossible to say 
that the one or the other policy is al- 
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ways cheaper because there are so 
many variable factors involved. 


Financing the Home 


In buying or building a home great 
care should be observed in arranging 
the finances. The following plan il- 
lustrates the method that has been 
used in financing many homes in the 
past. A plan for a $5000 house 
worked about as follows. The owner 
paid about $500 cash (this should 
have been at least 20 per cent, or 
$1000). Then he secured a first mort- 
gage for $3000 at 6 per cent. But to 
raise the final $1500, he had to take 
out a second mortgage, which, with 
discounts, cost at least 18 per cent, 
and if he happened to deal with some 
real estate operators it may have cost 
him a higher interest rate. 

To pay off these mortgages took at 
least ten years, and for the first three 
years payments were about $69.50 a 
month, then $30.30 for the next seven 
years—exceedingly difficult for the 
wage earner. When he had finished 
the payments he may have discovered 
that with the high discounts it cost 
nearly $1100 to borrow $4500. In 
other words, he had paid approxi- 
mately $6100 for the $5000 house. 

Everywhere people are beginning 
to protest against such high interest 
rates. Here and there groups of 
business men or specially organized 
corporations are striving to obviate 
them. For they realize the danger of 
continuing to stress the advantage of 
the mortgage holder as opposed to 
that of the home owner. 

The best way to think of how to 
finance a house is in terms of annual 
rent. It should include a substantial 
cash payment of at least 20 per cent, 
and the remaining charges are lumped 
together and apportioned on a monthly 
basis. Such charges include a small 
payment on the remaining principal, 
interest charges, taxes, and _ insur- 
ance. Thus the family, in meeting its 
monthly payments, is gradually pay- 
ing off the home. This monthly sum 
will usually be as high or higher 
than rent for a similar house because 
it includes the item of amortization 
of principal in addition to the carry- 
ing charges of the house. 


Facts the Prospective Home Owner 


Should Know 


When people buy homes, they 
frequently fail to realize that home 
owning is, after all, a partnership en- 


terprise between the home owner on 
the one side and his financiers on the 
other. The home owner assumes all 
the financial responsibility and in re- 
turn for it gets the use of the house. 
But the home owner doesn’t get com- 
plete ownership. Usually by far the 
largest share of the real ownership re- 
mains with those who hold the mort- 
gages. 

So long as the financial obligations 
are met, the mortgagees show little 
interest in the home owner’s affairs, 
but just as soon as the nominal owner 
fails to meet his payments, proceed- 
ings can be begun to force a fore- 
closure sale so that the debts to the 
mortgagees can be satisfied. Legal 
service, taxes, title insurance, and 
other things add to the home owner’s 
burdens. They are a part of the cost 
of home owning. 

The average home owner is inex- 
perienced. He buys without realizing 
that the down payment he makes, 
even though it seems large to him, 
pays for a relatively small part of the 
price which is set upon the complete 
ownership of the house. It is the at- 
tractive and easy terms which make 
the sale possible. The full significance 
of the obligations which as purchaser 
he takes upon himself for carrying 
charges, repairs and taxes, are tem- 
porarily ignored in the enthusiasm of 
getting the house. As one wife put it, 

“When my husband and I were married 
he was earning $25 a week. We were 
crazy for a little white cottage with roses 
around it. We got it. But the trouble 
was that the cottage we built was more 
elaborate and expensive than we could 
afford. It shouldered us with mortgages 
and expenses which were more than we 
could carry. How often since then we've 
wished it were at the bottom of the sea, 
with us inside it. 

“We covered sheets of paper with fig- 
ures proving that to pay off the interest 
on the two mortgages and the principal on 
the second mortgage would cost us just a 
little more than the rent on a small apart- 
ment. ‘That just a little more’ was more 
than we could afford to spend, but we fig- 
ured it was an investment.” 


Selecting the Location 


The choice of location for the home 
is extremely important. Under pres- 
ent conditions, it is a difficult task to 
exercise wise foresight. This is true 
especially if one does not know the 
city or section of the city in which he 
is considering a house. The answer 
in such cases would seem to be “do 
not invest in real estate in a locality 
in which you do not have some re- 
liable, first-hand information.” Even 
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banks, loan companies, real estate 
agencies, and others may have an ax 
to grind in “boosting” a certain local- 
ity. It is to be hoped that the work 
of the Division of Building and Hous- 
ing of the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
at Washington, in fostering, planning 
and zoning and in urging public con- 
trol of the subdivision of real estate, 
will soon bear fruit. Its recommen- 
dations for real estate surveys and 
improved methods of appraising prop- 
erty aim to curb real estate specula- 
tion. These policies have been 
supported by the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, and in- 
terested citizens should support every 
such effort to put community welfare 
above selfish profit in land value. 

It is plain that in this field of buy- 
ing feminine curiosity is at a pre- 
mium. The more questions that are 
asked, the better will be the family’s 
ultimate decision. Chats with a few 
prospective neighbors will probably 
disclose the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the neighborhood. You must 
anticipate the future value of land 
and the neighborhood. Where will 
you place that structure of your 
fancy? At this point you must figu- 
ratively as well as literally come down 
to earth. 

A certain family decided to build 
a home in the country, since both land 
values and taxes were lower there. 
One day while motoring, this family 
hastily bought two acres far from 
town. But not until the builders were 
hard at work did these native city 
dwellers realize that they had no pos- 
sible water supply. Naturally the 
expense of an artesian well more than 
offset the relative cheapness of their 
property. 

In selecting a building site you 
must be practical. For example, it 
means actual dollars as well as con- 
venience to have the home accessible 
to the business of the working mem- 
bers of the family. One should select 
a site where the zoning regulations 
are favorable to the home owner. An- 
other highly important factor is the 
social and educational advantages 
available to the children as well as 
to other members of the family. 


Some Problems of Building the House 


Before building a home, expert ad- 
vice should be obtained. A great 
many people think they can contrive 
a house as well as any architect. But 
this is just as absurd an assumption 
as it is to think that merely because 
you can drive a car you can make the 
engine which runs it. One should re- 
member that an architect is prepared 
to do more than make a blue print or 
design floor plans. He checks ma- 
terials to see that specifications are 
followed and that plans are carried 
out. Moreover, because of his knowl- 
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edge, he may be able to effect econ- 
omies in building the house. The 
following are some methods of cutting 
the costs in building a house. 

1. Standardization of building ma- 
terials. 

2. Mass production. 

3. More factory-made parts (such as 
kitchen cabinets, etc.). 

4. Use of new building materials (such 
as steel, glass, etc.). 

5. Elimination of waste in the construc- 
tion process. 

6. Cheaper 
charges. 

7. Reducing the speculative element in 
construction and in the cost of land. 


The Ready-Built House 


If one decides to buy a house which 
has already been built, he should ap- 
praise the property in the following 
manner: 

A. Relation of house to surroundings. 


1. Outlook. 

2. Adequacy of lot. 

3. Location on the lot—privacy. 
4. Garage and planting. 


financing — lower interest 





A HORRIBLE EXAMPLE 


Without the services of an architect such a 
monstrosity as this might be put up by a 
building contractor who lacks good taste. 
This house showes the terrible chances an 
owner takes who fails to employ a good 
architect. We emphasize the word good be- 
cause architects have been known to commit 
aesthetic crimes as well as builders. 


B. Design. 

1. Adequacy of interior for needs of 
family. 

2. Attractiveness of exterior. 
C. Physical depreciation. 


1. General structure. 
2. Exterior and interior finish. 
3. Heating plant and plumbing. 


Arguments Advanced for Home 
Ownership 


1. One advantage of owning one’s 
home is that it makes for less depen- 
dence on our monetary system. With- 
in the last few years when the func- 
tioning of our monetary economy has 
been very uncertain, many people 
have lost their jobs and their invest- 
ments also. However, if they have a 
home which is fully paid for, it is not 
affected by the stock market crash or 
a default in first mortgage bonds. If 
the house is free of debt no one can 
foreclose it, and the taxes and insur- 
ance will not be a very great burden. 
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This home can also be used to secure 
cash if some financial calamity occurs. 

2. It develops thrift. It is a well- 
known fact that many people will 
work and save better if they have a 
definite goal in view, such as saving 
enough money to buy or build a home, 
or to pay off the mortgage on a home. 
If the payments on the home are on a 
monthly basis, it will help the owners 
to budget their family finances more 
systematically. 

3. It develops a pride in owner- 
ship. The home owner feels that he 
is an integral part of the community. 
Such a person is more likely to help 
in securing civic improvements, such 
as better schools, streets, and parks. 
A tenant will not usually feel a very 
keen interest in these things. 

4. Home ownership increases per- 
manency of residence. In many cities 
the homes that are available for rent 
are not for permanent rentals as they 
are built to be sold. Thus tenants 
often are forced to move every year 
or two because the house has been 
sold. A permanent owner has none 
of these problems of moving. 


Objections Raised to Home Ownership 


As many today will testify, there 
are disadvantages and objections that 
may be raised to owning the home. 
Some of these will be briefly con- 
sidered. 

1. The carrying charges of the 


"home may work a hardship on the 


owner. This may be true especially 
if the family buys or builds a house 
which is too expensive for people of 
their income. This, however, is a 
fault in judgment rather than in the 
institution of home ownership. 

2. The uncertainty of income has 
made home owning a burden to many 
people the last few years. Many 
home owners have had their incomes 
reduced so drastically that the joy of 
owning the home has become a bur- 
den. In hundreds of cases the homes 
have been lost through foreclosure or 
voluntary surrender of the property. 

3. Home ownership cannot be rec- 
ommended for people who do not have 
reasonably permanent positions. Large 
sums of money have been lost by 
owners who have changed positions 
and found it necessary to sell their 
property suddenly. 

4. There are serious objections to 
home ownership for those people who 
do not have the necessary cash for a 
substantial down payment. This 
should be at least 20 per cent of the 
value of the home. If possible, it 
should be more. Some of the most 
serious difficulties of home ownership 
in the past have sprung from the 
fact that people have bought property 
with almost no down payment. Thus 
their carrying charges have been too 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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ROFESSOR ANDREWS, in his ar- 
ticle opposite, advises the employ- 
ment of an architect when it comes to 
the planning of a house, presenting sound - 











reasons for so doing. I have been asked 
to supplement his excellent advice by 
briefly describing the part which the archi- 
tect plays in residence design and con- 
struction. 

At the very conception of a project an 
architect should be called in. He should 
not be chosen at random, for most archi- 
tects are specialists. Too frequently one 
is picked because he is a cousin’s cousin, 
or a fellow club member. No harm in this 
unless, as so often happens, he proves to 
be a cathedral or hospital expert with lit- 
tle interest or proficiency in the residence 
field. When possible, the client should 
see some of his executed work. 

Once selected, the architect will consult 
with his client and family frequently in 
order to ascertain every need and wish. 
He should be frankly told how much 
money is available. Often he can help in the 
selection of the lot. Next, a survey of it 
is customarily made; then he prepares 
preliminary sketches of the proposed 
dwelling, taking into account a hundred 
considerations, including such matters as 
the peculiarities of the site, prevailing 
winds, pleasing views and all that sort of 
thing. Two or more comparative schemes 
are usually prepared, showing different 
room arrangements, exterior designs, etc. 

With a satisfactory scheme decided 
upon, many studies of every feature are 
made. Homes like that above do not just 
happen; they result from painstaking 
labor. Frequently rendered perspectives 
are done, showing just how the house will 
appear when completed. 

Next the “working” or “contract” draw- 
ings are prepared. These are the ex- 
tremely accurate plans, elevations, sec- 
tions, and details from which, in blue- 
print form, the construction is later exe- 
cuted. They are accompanied by writ- 
ten specifications describing workmanship 
and materials; these cover all matters 
which cannot properly be indicated on 
the drawings. 

Prints of these “documents” are placed 
with several reliable builders for esti- 
mates as to cost. Customarily the bidder 
submitting the lowest figure is awarded 
the “contract” and construction is started. 
At it proceeds, the architect frequently 
visits the “job” as superintendent, making 
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sure that it goes ahead exactly according 
to the plans and specifications. Acting 
for the owner, he also makes the payments 
to the builder as the work progresses. If 
disputes arise, he serves as judge between 
owner and builder. With the structure 
finished, he may or may not help in the 
landscaping, decorating and furnishing. 

His own fee, which should be agreed 
upon in advance, is usually a percentage 
of the total cost of the work, the common 
range being from 6 to 10 per cent. 

(For further information, send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, asking for their free booklet, 
This Man the Architect.) 

Brief as my description is, it shows that 
the architect must be a many sided indi- 
vidual. At one and the same time he is 
dreamer, diagnostician, artist, advisor, 
business man, engineer, lawyer, judge and 
diplomat. He must understand such dis- 
similar things as structural engineering 
and the selection of decorative fabrics; 
bricklaying and floor coverings; electric 
wiring and period furniture; plumbing 
and historic ornament; insulation and the 
laws of good proportion; mechanical 
equipment and the theory of color har- 
mony. He must be as familiar with the 
architectural masterpieces of the past as 
with the latest achievements of science. 
From designing a roof truss or writing a 
formula for the mixing or mortar he may 
turn to rendering a proposed building in 
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mares, BILLS CHIMNEY? 
SE N\OE'S CHIMNEY 
Though Bill's chimney cost no more 
than Joe's, itis worth more, for its 




















larger flue area affords better draft. 
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The Architect 


What He Is and What He Does 


by 
ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 


A. 1. A. Architect 











Arthur L. Guptill is well known to SCHO- 
LASTIC readers through his instruction in pen 
and ink drawing which has appeared in our 
pages from time to time. He is a practicing 
architect as well as an artist. 


The house pictured above was designed by Ross 
E. Bellah for “The American Home,’ and is re 
produced through the courtesy of that magazine. 








water color. In the same day he may test 
soil for its bearing capacity, select light- 
ing fixtures or upholstery, and advise a 
hotel manager as to the economic wisdom 
of adding a new wing. He must under- 
stand no end of building ordinances, fire 
underwriters’ laws, leases, contracts, per- 
mits, types of insurance, etc. 

How long does it take to acquire all 
this information? Forever! The archi- 
tect is usually a university trained man. 
Often he supplements this with several 
years of study and travel abroad. Next 
comes a similar period of drafting, speci- 
fication writing, superintendence of con- 
struction, etc., working for other archi- 
tects. Roughly, ten years are customarily 
required after high school, to say nothing 
of exceptional aptitude, before one is 
qualified to hang out his shingle. 

If it takes all this study to become fa- 
miliar with architectural problems, is not 
the layman unwise to try to be his own 
architect? Not only are his mistakes al- 
most sure to cost him more than an archi- 
tect’s fee, but his building is quite likely 
to prove an unsalable monstrosity, offen- 
sive to every passer-by. It is an esthetic 
crime, and should be a legal one, to put 
up a commonplace or ugly structure, while 
skilled designers are available. 

Though there are always exceptions, 
builders, fine as they are in their own 
field, are notoriously poor at design, so 
beware of builder’s plans! The “horrible 
example” opposite typifies the manner in 
which many a builder, left to himself, 
might create a monstrous looking house. 
Not that the architect himself is infalli- 
ble. 

Even on the ground of economy, the 
services of the architect usually prove a 
good investment, for he knows hundreds 
of ways (which we have no space to dis- 
cuss here) of squeezing the greatest value 
from every construction dollar expended. 

Our little “puzzle” shown on this page 
is designed not so much as a typical prob- 
lem as to emphasize this point. 











By KENNETH cee GOULD 
The Airmail Squabble 


=~ HE sudden cancellation of all private 

airmail contracts by Postmaster Gen- 

eral Farley, acting under orders from 

President Roosevelt, and the subse- 
quent order that the Army air corps take 
over the flying of the mail have given rise 
to the most serious and widespread criti- 
cism to which the Administration has been 
subjected in the first year of the “New 
Deal.” Republican leaders have hastened 
to make capital of the many accidents 
which have befallen the Army flyers, and 
have not hesitated to charge the President 
with “legalized murder” of the ten avia- 
tors who have been killed since the Army 
took over the job. The extraordinary pop- 
ularity of President Roosevelt with the 
public at large, despite frequent com- 
plaints against his subordinates or against 
various details of his economic program, 
has apparently suffered a setback. The 
White House made a tactical error in im- 
puting publicity-seeking motives to Col- 
onel Lindbergh for his letter. Washing- 
ton observers have characterized the situa- 
tien as “the first break in the Presi- 
dent’s luck.” Whether the revulsion of 
feeling caused by the fatalities will ex- 
tend to other Administration policies re- 
mains to be seen, but it would be un- 
fortunate indeed if the outcome of larger 
issues were to be jeopardized by a fail- 
ure to exercise calm and discriminating 
judgment on what is, after all, a minor 
incident in the national struggle for re- 
covery and reconstruction. 

The evidence of “fraud and collusion” 
between airline officials and members of 
the Hoover Administration’s Post Office 
Department on which the President based 
his cancellation action has not yet been 
fully revealed to the world. The situation 
is a confused one. Senator Black’s in- 
vestigating committee has charged that 
former Postmaster General Brown (1) 
violated the law requiring that contracts 
be let only after free competitive bid- 
ding; (2) discriminated against small air- 
lines and showed favoritism toward large 
ones; (3) encouraged certain large op- 
erators to combine to secure contracts 
at exorbitant prices; (4) held secret 
meetings with these operators for the pur- 
pose of “dividing up” the airmail busi- 
ness; (5) permitted the burning of in- 
criminating papers regarding air contracts 
upon his retirement from office in 1933. 
To all of these charges Mr. Brown and 
his associates have answers which have 
not been particularly convincing. Under 
the MeNary- -Watres Act of 1930, which 
requires competitive bidding on original 
contracts, the Postmaster General was 
empowered to “extend established routes” 
without such bidding. A loophole of this 
kind, apparently inserted by the pressure 
of lobbyists, can be stretched to throw a 
mantle of legality over many undesirable 
actions. 

President Roosevelt, acting unquestion- 
ably from the highest motives, felt that 
the old airmail. set-up was so_ shot 
through with corruption, direct or indi- 
rect, that a complete and drastic change 
was the only solution. His act recalls 
that of Grover Cleveland in 1885, who 
gave cattlemen 40 days notice to remove 
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Linsicatal gig - Hapoel 
200,000 head of cattle from grazing lands 
in the Indian Territory obtained by il- 
legal leases from their Indian owners. 
Thousands ef steers perished in the fol- 
lowing winter, causing serious loss to 
cattle investors. The President was right, 


but he acted too recklessly and harshly . 


to satisfy public opinion. 

The controversy over army versus 
private flying has many aspects, but is all 
too likely to become beclouded by propa- 
ganda. Fatalities to army flyers have al- 
ways been proportionately higher than to 
commercial ones. In the past ten years 
from 26 to 61 Army aviators have been 
killed every year in line of duty, as 
against an avefage of 12.3 for commercial 
flyers. No one made a fuss about it 
until ten men were killed during the first 
four weeks of Army postal operation. It 
should be pointed out, furthermore, that 
of these ten only five were actually carry- 
ing mail at the time of their deaths. And 
no one could foresee, of course, that the 
experiment would coincide with the cold- 
est and most stormy February in twenty 
years. Comparatively little attention was 
paid by either the press or public to the 
fatal wreck of a Western airliner last 
month in which eight persons lost their 
lives, nor to many others in recent years. 

Nevertheless, commercial aviation has a 
comparatively high record for safety. 
“Transport pilots” are not allowed to fly 
without thorough training and a minimum 
of 200 hours’ flying experience. Their 
planes are of the most modern type, and 
are equipped for night flying and blind 
flying in fog with a great variety of in- 
struments. The Army planes, many of 
which are old or obsolete, had to be re- 
equipped in three weeks with the most 
essential instruments, which could not be 
conveniently placed on the instrument 
boards. Army men were certainly under- 
trained, and the conditions they are used 
to are widely different from those of mail 
flying. Yet, as the experienced aviator 
Clarence Chamberlin, remarked, if army 
pilots don’t know how to fly at night be- 
tween fixed fields, they had better learn. 
They would face-much more formidable 
obstacles in war time. 

Whether the withdrawing of an annual 
subsidy of $20,000,000 from the private 
airlines would be a crushing blow to the 
development of the aviation industry, as 
claimed by Colonel Lindbergh and other 
air officials, is not clear. None of the lines 
have yet ceased operation. According to 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, only a few 
of the strongest lines can survive without 
mail revenues, just as railroads need pas- 
senger, freight, and postal income to meet 
expenses, and he claims that the cost to 
the Post Office of private flying has de- 
creased from $1.09 to .38 per mile flown 
in the past five years. 

Many advocates of government opera- 
tion, however, believe that the Post Office 
should own and operate its own planes, 
and that with the sums paid out in sub- 
sidizing private lines, a respectable ser- 
vice could be maintained. The Adminis- 
tration’s new airmail bill is aimed to re- 
store the service to private companies as 
soon as possible, but under extremely 
strict regulation. (See page 22.) The net 
result should at least be to place the postal 
service on a much more efficient and 
economical basis. 
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Who's Who in the News 


JUDGE 7 
The first woman to be a U. S. federal 

judge is Miss Florence E. Allen, who 

has just celebrated her 50th birthday. 

Miss Allen studied 
Greek when she was 
six. It may have been 
that she was pre- 
cocious. Then again, 
her father was a Greek 
professor at Salt Lake 
City College. 

She moved to Cleve- 
land in her last col- 
lege year, studied 
music at Berlin, wrote 
musical criticism, and 
taught history at 
Cleveland’s Laurel School. 

Meanwhile, she lectured at women’s 
clubs, studied law at three universities, 
worked for protection of immigrants in 
New York, and helped win the fight for 
woman’s suffrage. 

She built her law practice up with free 
service for the legal aid society, joined 
clubs, and entered public office as Cleve- 
land’s first woman prosecutor. Soon after 
she was elected to the bench, and although 
she lost her party’s nomination for sena- 
tor to Atlee Pomerene, lately of the 
R.F.C., she won her election to the State 
Supreme Court. 

She also made two honorary fraternities 
in her time. Although she is a D.A.R., 
she is strongly opposed to war, having 
lost two brothers in the last one. 

Miss Allen is unmarried, and what’s 
more she doesn’t care about it. She 
praises spinsters because so many work- 
ing women have refrained from marriage 
to support their families during the de- 
pression. 


DISARMING 

Capt. (Robert) Anthony Eden _ took 
first honors in the study of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Christ College, Oxford, shortly 
after he returned 
from shooting Ger- 
mans with the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps. 

The second son of 
a baronet, he married 
a baronet’s daughter, 
entered Parliament, 
had a Prime Minister 
write the preface to 
his book, “Places in 
the Sun,” traveled all 
over Europe and near 
Asia, and grew into 
the post of Parliamentary Private Secre- 
tary to the Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs. 

If his personal name sounds like a best 
seller, his official title brings memories of 
Gilbert and Sullivan with a dash of Ger- 
trude Stein. 

Lately he has been working frantically 
te persuade continental governments to 
agree upon the number of murderous 
weapons they expect to use in the next 
war. For several days this month, the 
disarmament hopes of all Europe rested 
on his shoulders. But, because of the re- 
calcitrance of France, Europe’s hopes got 
nothing more than a good rest. Even the 
appointment of Eden as Lord Privy Seal, 
as a prop to his prestige, failed to bring 
armament harmony. 

With troops and cannon blossoming 
in Germany, France, and Italy, talented 
Conservative Anthony Eden retreated to 
London. By right of birth and training, 
he expects to be Prime Minister some 
day, unless the recent Labor victories 
mean a fundamental change in Britain’s 
political color. 
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President Asks Lower Hours, Higher Wages 


NTO Constitution Hall, Washington 

home of the Daughters of the Ameri- 

can Revolution, throng@d 4,500 leaders 
of American industry. They had come to 
hear the President make a speech. Mem- 
bers of the NRA code authorities, they 
represented the country’s 600 organized 
industries, employing over 90 per cent of 
all the people affected by the NRA. They 
were in Washington to attend the first 
national code congress, called to answer 
the questions raised by the critics the 
week before (Schol., March 17). 

The President’s address was essentially 
an earnest plea for cooperation. Begin- 
ning with a review of the genesis and his- 
tory of the NRA, he came quickly to the 
point. “The first task of industry today,” 
he said, “is to create consuming power... . 
It is the immediate task of industry to re- 
employ more people at purchasing wages 
and to do it now. Only thus can we con- 
tinue recovery and restore the balance we 
seek. We must now consider immediate 
cooperation to secure increase in wages 
and shortening of hours. Reduction in 
hours coupled with a decrease in weekly 
wages will do no good at all, for it 
amounts merely to a forced contribution 
to unemployment relief by the class least 
able to bear it.’ And he wound up with 
an appeal to every corporation in the 
United States to respect the rights of 
workers, and a warning that the days of 
code violations were drawing to a close. 
“We are moving into a period of admin- 
istration when that which is law must be 
made certain and the letter and the spirit 
must be fulfilled,” he said. 

General Johnson also developed the re- 
employment idea before the five round- 
table groups into which the President’s 
audience had divided. Tentatively he sug- 
gested a 10 per cent reduction in hours 
and a 10 per cent increase in pay for all 
the industries under the NRA. But with 
few exceptions the business men rejected 
the suggestion. Shorter hours, they said, 
would be “suicidal,” and higher pay would 
bring only higher retail prices and the 
threat of a buyers’ strike. Just what con- 





—Duffy in Baltimore Sun 
“NICE BIRDIE!" 





stitutes suicide 
for business 
seemed, however, 
to be an open 
question in Wash- 
ington, for Ed- 
ward A. Filene, 
Boston merchant, 
emerging from 
the White House, 
declared that 
business men “are 
committing  sui- 
cide in urging the 
impossibility of 
better wages and 
shorter hours.” 
In the House Of- 
fice_ Building the 
Labor Commit- 
tee, taking the 
President at his 
word, got busy on 
the Connery Bill, 
which provides a 
30-hour week for 
all classes of la- 
bor under NRA. 

A couple of days later General Johnson 
repeated his appeal for shorter hours and 
higher wages, and warned that a new drive 
for code compliance would soon be 
launched. “If I may lapse into the ver- 
nacular,” he said, “ ‘You ain’t seen nothing 
yet.’” And he sent the business leaders 
home with an appeal to begin respecting 
labor’s rights. If they don’t, he told them, 
“I know something about what’s going to 
happen in this country in the spring—the 
worst epidemic of strikes in our history.” 
Signs that the epidemic had already begun 
were multiplying even as the General 
spoke. In Pittsburgh 5,000 workers of 
the Aluminum Company of America, 
largely owned by the Mellon family, 
walked out in protest against the com- 
pany’s refusal to consider their demands. 
In New York an undetermined number of 
taxi drivers struck against their employ- 
ers’ efforts to form a company union and 
herd them all into it. In Walker County, 
Alabama, 8,000 coal miners laid down 
their tools in an attempt to gain recogni- 
tion of their union. Three companies of 
National Guard infantry, one of cavalry, 
and two airplanes were ordered out on 
request of the sheriff. In Cleveland 4,500 
Fisher Body Company employees threat- 
ened to call a strike if the company con- 
tinued to‘refuse union recognition. In 
St. Louis the Regional Labor Board 
charged that Chevrolet and Fisher Body 
were flouting the collective bargaining 
clauses of the N.I.R.A. In Detroit 10,000 
Hudson workers were said to be ready to 
strike if the company insisted on ignoring 
their union, and fears were expressed that 
a general tie-up of the whole automobile 
industry might follow a Hudson walkout. 

At the end of the week just one indus- 
try had accepted the wage and hour sug- 
gestions of the President and General 
Johnson. That industry was “refrac- 
tories.” It makes firebrick and clay prod- 
ucts and employs 20,000. By reducing 
hours from 40 to 36 it expects to add 2,000 
more workers to its rolls. 


President Roosevelt speaking, General Johnson listening, at the NRA 
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New Deal Again Upheld 


ESS than an hour after President 
Roosevelt delivered his NRA ad- 
—— dress, the United States Supreme 
Court announced a decision which 
was widely held to be of great significance 
to the future of the New Deal. On the 
same principle of “emergency need” to 
which it appealed in its decision on the 
Minnesota mortgage moratorium (Schol., 
Jan. 27), the Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of a New York State law giving 
a special commission power to fix the re- 
tail prices of milk. Ordinarily price-fixing 
has been declared unconstitutional except 
in very special cases. But because of the 
nature of the emergency with which the 
New York legislature had to deal, the 
Supreme Court by a 5-to-4 majority de- 
cided that the milk law was not contrary 
to the principles of the Constitution. 
Justice Roberts wrote the majority de- 
cision, in which Justices Brandeis, Stone 
and Cardozo and Chief Justice Hughes 
concurred. Justices McReynolds, Van 
Devanter, Sutherland and Butler filed a 
vigorous dissenting opinion. Thus the divi- 
sion was once again between the group 
usually called “liberal” and the camp of 
the “conservatives,” with the Chief Jus- 
tice, constituting the balance of power, 
turning the scales in favor of the liberals. 
The New York milk law came before 
the Supreme Court as the result of events 
which the District Attorney dubbed 
“trivial and even frivolous.” Under the 
law the New York Milk Control Board 
established nine cents a quart as the mini- 
mum retail price for milk. In Rochester 
a grocer sold two quarts plus a loaf of 
bread for 18 cents. He was arrested and 
fined $5. His lawyer carried an appeal 
through the county and state courts to the 
highest court of the land. All the deci- 
sions sustained the first sentence. But it 
was not the events of the case but the 
principle involved that mattered. It used 
to be the rule under the constitution that, 
with certain obvious exceptions, a man 
could do whatever he liked with his own 
property. The latest decision of the Su- 
preme Court was interpreted to mean that 
when private rights conflict with public 
welfare, public welfare wins. 
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Senate Passes Navy Bill 


HE Vinson Naval Replacement Bill, 
(PP passa by the House last month 

(Schol., Feb. 17), went through the 
Senate by a large majority after only a 
few hours of debate. It authorizes the 
construction over a 5-year period of one 
15,000-ton airplane carrier, 99,200 tons of 
destroyers, 35,530 tons of submarines, and 
aircraft “in numbers commensurate with 
a treaty navy.” The probable cost has 
been estimated at from $750,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000. 

Early in his first year of office Mr. 
Roosevelt allotted $274,000,000 of PWA 
funds for naval construction. Of this sum 
$238,000,000 was for building and equip- 
ping 32 new warships. No such program 
had been even contemplated since 1916, 
when President Wilson began the con- 
struction of a navy second to none. On 
the heels of the PWA money came the 
Vinson Bill. It was presented to Con- 
gress with vigorous Administration back- 
ing. Though ostensibly providing only for 
the replacement of vessels now obsolete, 
it soon gathered an amendment authoriz- 
ing an increase in the air force of the 
Navy to more than double its present pro- 
portions. With the allotments already 
made, the Vinson Bill will make possible 
the largest peace-time Navy in history. 

Among the 18 opposing passage of the 
Vinson Bill were Senators Nye (Rep., 
N. D.), Long (Dem., La.), Norris (Rep., 
Neb.), La Follette (Rep., Wis.), Borah 
(Rep., Idaho), and Glass (Dem., Va.). 
Senator Nye, who has fought to have a 
resolution for an investigation of the 
profits of armaments’ manufacturers 
passed by the Senate, opposed passage of 
the Vinson Bill until their “manipula- 
tions” were disclosed. Senator Borah, as- 
sailing the measure, charged that American 
munitions manufacturers were spreading 
propaganda in the Far East in an effort 
to frighten the Japanese into buying more 
of their wares. “I don’t believe that even 
the munitions manufacturers can bring 
about this war with Japan,” he said, “but 
if they should, the world will witness our 
soldiers being shot down with munitions 
made in their own country.” The bill, as 
passed, contained the House amendments 
limiting contractors’ net profits to 10 per 
eent, and requiring half the ships to be 
built in Government navy yards. 


—Talburt in N. Y. World Telegram 
FOR ARMS—NOT HANDS! 
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LaGuardia Wins War on Slot Machines 


NE of the rackets that Mayor 

Fiorello LaGuardia of New York 

has been fighting since he took 
office January 1 is the slot machine. This 
month an exhibition of gambling devices 
was held in the basement of Rockefeller 
Center, and in opening it Police Com- 
missioner O’Ryan announced that in 60 
days 11,000 slot machines had 
been put out of use. That 
racket, he said, is through. 

The exhibition included 
about 50 slot machines of all 
sorts, from small ones de- 
signed to lure pennies out of 
the pockets of young children 
to large ones capable of tak- 
ing in several hundred dol- 
lars in a few hours. Some of 
the machines were set up so 
visitors could play them (with 
slugs provided free) while 
scores were kept on the odds 
against the player. Posters 
pointed the moral of the ex- 
hibition. “Heads I Win, Tails 
You Lose,’ “The Automatic 
Pickpocket,” and the “Robot 
Thief” were some of the 
slogans. 

The slot machine is a fa- 
miliar sight to most people. 
Disguised as a “vending ma- 
chine,’ it can be found in 
small stores, poolrooms and 
clubs throughout the country. 
There are many designs, but the ma- 
chines are all essentially alike. There is 
a receptacle for coins at the top, a lever 
at the side, and on the front a piece of 
shatter-proof glass through which three 
wheels are seen. On the wheels are pic- 
tures of lemons, cherries, bells, and 
bars. At the bottom is an opening 
through which yeu can reach for your 
“winnings” if you are lucky enough to 
have any. Sometimes there is also an 
opening for discharging candy mints, but 
more often than not the mechanism for 
releasing these is jammed. 

When you put a coin in the slot at the 
top and pull the lever at the right, the 
wheels behind the glass spin round. One 
by one they stop, suddenly. If the three 
pictures under the glass are the same 
when the last wheel has stopped, you 
get the “jack pot,” the collection of, coins 
or slugs alluringly displayed through 
another window. Other combinaticns of 
pictures release smaller returns. Many 
release nothing. 

What are your chances of winning when 
you drop in a nickel? Well, according 
to Professor E. E. Free of New York 
University, your chances of taking the 
pot are about one in 1,000, and con- 
tinuous playing is bound to cost you more 
than you get back, for the machines are 
rigged to return only 60 per cent of 
what goes into them. Of the machines 
on exhibition at Rockefeller Center, there 
was one which returned 16 slugs once in 
every 500 plays, one which dropped 12 
slugs once in every 33 plays, and one 
which returned eight slugs for every 33 
put in. In Europe profitable gambling 
establishments are run on the principle 
of one per cent to the house; slot ma- 


chines take at least 40 per cent. No 
wonder they call it “sucker money.” 
Through the coin receptacles of slot 
machines the gangsters of America get 
millions of dollars every year. Since re- 
peal of prohibition cut heavily into the 
profits of bootlegging, gangsters have 
turned to slot machines as a source of 


Mayor LaGuardia (left) having the workings of a 
dismantled slot machine explained by Dr. E. E. Free. 


revenue. It is not uncommon for one 
gang to “hi-jack”. the machines of an- 
other gang. Storekeepers are compelled 
by threats of violence to take the ma- 
chines whether they want them or not. 
Foolish and ignorant men have been 
known to squander a whole week’s pay 
in the hope of “breaking the pot.” Their 
wives, left without any money for the 
household expenses, have appealed to 
politicians to end the slot machine racket. 
But in too many cases the politicians 
have been in league with the gangsters 
vho own the machines. 


THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


HOUSE 


Passed the Dies Bill providing for the de- 
portation of seamen in the U. S. illegally 
and forbidding any ship from entering a 
J. S. port if any member of its crew is 
ineligible for citizenship (i.e., Chinese 
or Japanese). 

Appropriated $10,000 for an investigation 
of procurement and leasing methods in 
the War Department. 

Passed the Army Appropriation Bill. 


SENATE 


Passed, 65 to 18, the Vinson Replacement 
Bill authorizing the construction of the 
largest peace-time navy in history at a 
cost estimated of $750,000,000. 

Completed Congressional action on_ the 
Treasury-Postoffice Department Appropri 
ation Bill. 

Received the Administration’s Air Mail Bill. 

Passed the ag rons Bill with amend- 
ments making beef and dairy cattle, pea- 
nuts, rye, barley, flax and grain sorghum 
eligible to AAA benefits and appropriating 
$200,000,000 for the purpose. 


BOTH HOUSES 


Received from President Roosevelt a mes- 
sage favoring the proposed Pan-American 
Highway. 

Received from the President an executive 
erder consolidating all the federal agen- 
cies enforcing the Internal Revenue and 
liquor laws. 
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A typical Cuban scene in the new outbursts of labor disorders. 
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Striking cigar factory workers 


parading through the streets of Havana. 


Mendieta Fights Strikes 


HEN Carlos Mendieta became 
president of Cuba _ (Schol., 
Feb. 3), one of the problems 
he inherited from his predecessor in 
office, Grau San Martin, was the ques- 
tion of the Compania Cubana de Elec- 
tricidad (Cuban Electric Company). 
President Grau confiscated the company’s 
power plant when a strike threatened to 
plunge Havana in darkness. A friend of 
labor by nature, he felt that the company, 
not the workers, was to blame for the 
trouble. But Grau’s action hugely dis- 
pleased the American financiers who 
owned the plant. Because of this, Presi- 
dent Mendieta decided to return the prop- 
erty to its owners. And when he did, 
the workers again went out on strike. 
Promptly the government ordered soldiers 
to the scene, and with bayonets at their 
backs the workers had to work. 
Outraged at the treatment their fel- 
lows were receiving, other workers called 
a general protest strike. Few responded 
and the first effort failed. But the gov- 
ernment issued a decree “regulating” 
strikes and forbidding workers to leave 
their posts until after arbitration under 
government auspices. To sugar mills in 
the interior where strikes were reported 
it sent troops. Without stopping to in- 
quire into their grievances, it summarily 
ordered all striking workers to return 
to their jobs or move from the district. 
All this was too much for the work- 
ing people of Cuba. Once again they 
called a general strike. President Men- 
dieta countered by proclaiming martial 
law. As the strike gained momentum, all 
sorts of workers and professional men 
joined it, shoemakers and _ dentists, 
stevedores and druggists, nurses, doc- 
tors, tobacco workers, newspaper men, 
and truck drivers: Machine guns were 
mounted on the palace roof, soldiers and 
police guards stationed throughout the 
city. And in a feverish night session the 
Cabinet voted to suspend 10 constitutional 
guarantees, including the right to trial. 
The situation reached a crisis when the 
employees of the Cuban telephone com- 
pany suddenly rose from their desks with- 
out a word and went home. The island’s 


entire telephone system was silenced, and 
even the Presidential palace could not 
make an outside call. The next day sol- 
diers arrested 20 telephone operators, 
marched them to the central station, and 
prodded them with bayonets ‘to make 
them work. Apparently determined to re- 
sist the workers’ demands at all costs, 
President Mendieta dissolved all labor 
unions participating in the strike and 
signed a decree prohibiting all government 
employees from joining unions and dis- 
solving the unions. they had already 
formed. But the more the government 
resisted, the wider grew the strike. 


Chaco Peace Plan Rejected 


ITH active fighting still going 
on between Bolivia and Para- 
guay, the League of Nations 
Chaco commission made public 
recently a plan of peace it had proposed 
to the two nations. The commission’s 
proposal was that a treaty - 
be signed to free the dis- 


High Salaries Revealed 


HAT big business men and 
bankers get for their services 
Wi=: revealed recently when the 

Senate made public reports 
submitted to it by the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Federal Reserve 
Board. The Trade Commission’s report 
listed the salaries and bonuses received 
by the executives of many of the largest 
corporations in the country. In a num- 
ber of instances the “extra compensation” 
or “bonus” greatly exceeded the salary. 
Thus the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
paid its president, Eugene G. Grace, a 
salary of $12,000 a year in 1928, 1929, and 
1930, but in the same period Mr. Grace 
received bonuses totaling $3,470,789. One 
of the highest-paid business men in the 
United States was shown to be George 
Washington Hill, president of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company (“Lucky Strikes’). 
Between 1928 and 1933, inclusive, Mr. Hill 
received in salaries $787,500, and in 
bonuses $3,181,120; a total compensation 
of nearly $4,000,000 in six years. 

The other report, submitted by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, gave the salaries of 
our leading bankers. It revealed that the 
highest paid bankers in the country were 
H. C. McEldowney, president of the 
Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh, and 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
governing board of the Chase National 
Bank of New York. In the year ended | 
last June Mr. McEldowney drew a salary 
of $165,000 and Mr. Aldrich $151,744. 
Eight other bankers were shown to have 
been paid more than $100,000 each in that 
year, and 370 others more than $25,000. 

As a result of these revelations, Sen- 
ators Gore (Dem., Okla.), Borah (Rep., 
Idaho) and Costigan (Dem., Colo.) an- 
nounced that they would introduce bills to 
protect stockholders against officers and 
directors who pay themselves excessive 
salaries and bonuses. Said Senator 
Wheeler (Dem., Mont.): “These dis- 
closures . . . are outrageous. For these 
captains of industry to be drawing down 
large salaries when wage earners are out 
of employment and hungry is _ uncon- 
scionable and unpatriotic.” 





puted territory from all 
troops until the World 
Court should hand down a 
decision on the issues in- 
volved. By the terms of 
the treaty, both nations 
would withdraw their forces 
from the present line of 
battle. Bolivia would re- 
tire from 125 to 175 miles, 
until all her men were 
within the Villa Montes- 
Robore line, while Para- 
guay would withdraw 250 
miles to the Paraguay 
River. Then both armies 
would be reduced to 5,000 
men and the purchase of 
munitions would be limited. 
Pending arbitration, the 
Chaco would be patrolled 
chiefly by Paraguayan po- 
lice, but a neutral strip of 
territory would be main- 
tained between the police 
forces. 

Both Bolivia 
guay rejected 
Commission’s suggestions. 
Having failed in their at- 
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tempt to end a dispute of a 
hundred years standing, the 
members of the League Com- 
mission returned to Geneva. 
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How the league peace plan would force withdrawal of 
Bolivian and Paraguayan armies beyond the designated 


neutral zone. 
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New Airmail Bill Proposed 


N a letter to Congressional leaders 

President Roosevelt urged that the 

air mail be returned to private carriers 

as soon as possible. To avoid the evils 
of the past, he wrote, new legislation must 
be enacted. It should limit the term of 
the contracts to three years, and make 
“open and fair competitive bidding” un- 
avoidable. It should give successful bid- 
ders six months in which to qualify for 
actual service. It should prohibit the 
award of a contract to a company affili- 
ated through a holding company with 
companies operating competitive routes, 
or to a company “whose officers were 
party to the obtaining of former con- 
tracts under circumstances which were 
clearly contrary to good faith and public 
policy.” Excessive salaries, bonuses and 
the like should be forbidden. And pro- 








Boston Transcrip 


TOO COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 


vision should be made to give jurisdic- 
tion over air mail routes to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission six months 
before the new contracts expire. Such 
legislation, in the President’s opinion, 
would establish a sound air mail policy, 
relieve air companies of “paralyzing 
monopolistic control,’ and restore the 
benefits of free competition to the in- 
dustry. 

Around Capitol Hill Republicans united 
in calling the President’s letter a dis- 
ingenuous confession of error, while 
Democrats hailed it as pointing the best 
way. out of an admittedly difficult situa- 
tion. Earlier the same week Senator 
Black’s committee disclosed what was ap- 
parently an extensive lobbying system, 
involving some of the most important 
political figures in Washington, and the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, with Ferdinand Pecora continuing 
as counsel, began investigating rumors 
that many air stocks had been “sold 
short” just before the contracts were can- 
celled. In Illinois a transport plane 
crashed killing four persons and in vari- 
ous parts of the country four more army 
pilots met death. This brought the score 
to 12 deaths for the private companies 
and 10 fer the army since the contracts 
were cancelled. The army fatalities were 
debated in Congress, with Senator Fess 
(Rep., Ohio), shouting “legalized mur- 
der” and “useless sacrifice of life.” After 
a conference with Chief of Staff General 
Douglas MacArthur, President Roosevelt 
ordered all but the most essential ‘flying 
eliminated. 


Social Studies Section 


Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


CWA 

Instead of extending the CWA beyond May 1, 
as many people urged, the Administration has 
decided to bring it to a close a month early, on 
March 30 instead of April 30, says Relief Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins. 


HOUSING 

Attorney General Cummings ruled recently that 
the Federal Emergency Housing Corporation 
may proceed without the consent of the Con- 
troller General. The C. G. had held up an ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000 for the Corporation 
(Schol., Feb. 3). 


NEW YORK CITY 

Mayor LaGuardia’s Economy BiH was defeated 
by Democrats in the New York State Assembly 
for the third time early this month. But the 
forces behind the bill had gained strength, and 
only seven votes were needed to put it through. 


SEA MONSTER 

The partially decomposed bodies of three sea 
“monsters” were washed up on the shores ot 
France a couple of weeks ago. Examining one 
of them, a French professor of comparative 
anatomy characterized it as “absolutely extraor- 
dinary.” Later he said it was just a large dog 
fish. Meanwhile the Loch Ness “Bobby” has 
been seen again, and similar creatures have been 
reported in the Caribbean, the Atlantic, the Sea 
of Marmora, and off Victoria, B. C. 


ENGLAND 

In England Labor continues its gains by win- 
ning control of the London County Council. 
Though not directly related to national affairs, 
the election is taken to mean that the tide is run- 
ning high against the Conservative government 
of Ramsay MacDonald. 


CHINA 

The war lords of Nanking and Canton have 
formed an alliance, thus virtually ending the 
long-standing feud between the national and the 
state governments (Schol., Jan. 13) 


GERMANY 

The Hitler government, launching an attack 
on all Jews in the theatrical business, has ordered 
that the Max Reinhardt theatres be liquidated 
and has banned the showing of the movie Cather- 
ine the Great because the star is a Jewess. Re- 
ports from Leipzig say that the annual fair there, 
formerly a great international trade event, is this 
year almost wholly a domestic show. Foreign 
buyers have failed to show up, apparently be- 
cause the boycott makes it too difficult to sell 
German goods abroad. 


AUSTRIA 

Chancellor Dollfuss has issued a decree similar 
to the German ‘“‘Law for Labor” (Schol., Feb 3). 
[t abolishes all labor unions and compels workers 
to join a single national organization where their 
representatives will be chosen by employers. 


SPAIN 

Premier Lerroux, ousted recently, recast his 
Cabinet and returned to power. Faced with grow- 
ing threats of strikes and violence, he then de- 
clared a “state of alarm” (next thing to martial 
law) and closed the offices of the radical parties. 


FRANCE 

Last month the body of Albert Prince, jurist, 
was found beside the railroad tracks near Dijon. 
M. Prince was to have testified that day on the 
part certain high French officials played in pro- 
tecting Alexandre Stavisky, swindler, from arresc 
The judge’s son revealed that when his father 
left home, in response to a telegram which later 
turned out to be forged, he had with him im- 
portant documents not found on the body. Inves- 
tigators concluded that the murder was clearly 
related to the Stavisky scandal (Schol., Jan. 27). 
Mme. Stavisky was arrested, but supplied authori- 
ties with no information not already in their pos- 
session. Stavisky’s former lawyer was also ar- 
rested. A second lawyer, defending Stavisky’s 
principal agent, attempted suicide by jumping in 
the Seine, but was rescued, to his great annoy- 
ance. Behind all these events the average French- 
man apparently feels there is a sinister and pow- 
erful force, but just what, or who, it is, he doesn’t 
know—yet. 


Bubbles from News Cauldron 


Given word to do so by the President, the 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation started buy- 
ing submarginal land this month to cut down the 
country’s surplus agricultural production. From 
three to five million acres will be taken out of 
production by the FSRC. 


e 

Because the character of Natasha in the movie, 
Rasputin and the Empress, was a libel of herself, 
“Princess’”’ Irena Youssoupoff of the Russian 
royal family was awarded $125,900 damages by 
a Lendon court. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer was the 
defendant in the case. The award was made at 
the conclusion of a dramatic trial in which 
“Prince”? Youssoupoff testified that he was one 
of those who killed Rasputin and described vividly 
the way he had done it. ‘‘Princess’’ Yousoupoft 
announced that she intended to sue every indi- 
vidual theatre which had shown the film, and 


SCHOLASTIC 


Student Boners 


Teacher (reading “To a Skylark”): 
What is the meaning of “love’s sad sa- 
tiety.” 

Bright Boy: Marriage. 

—I. H. P. 


Tannic acid makes hides soft and ador- 
able. 
—M. J. K. 


Teacher: Frances, do you have your 
commercial law book? 

Frances: Yes’m. 

Teacher: Are you using it? 

Frances: Yes’m, to lean on. 


—@. F. 


Epics describe the deeds of brave men 
known as epicures. 
—M. McA. 


Longfellow had many fast friends. 
Phoebe and Alice Cary were among the 
fastest. 

—A. W. 


The student was asked to write defi- 
nitions for a list of words. With a will 
he went to work but found that will 
power could not avail where lore was not. 
Hastily, he turned to the bey behind him 
for a whispered consultation. Then, 
with a grand flourish, he wrote: “Torrent 
—a rabbit’s dream.” 

—C. E. B. 


Principle parts of the verb, to hurt: 
Hurt, Ouch, Ouch. 


—P. C. W. 








Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer promised not to permit it 
to be shown any more. 


e 

The United States must choose between adopt- 
ing a detailed plan of economic control and carry- 
ing it out, “‘no matter what the opposition may 
be,” or submitting to a “genuinely uncontrolled 
inflation of a sort that will produce most astound. 
ing results,’ Secretary Wallace told an audi- 
ence recently. Raising the price of gold has 
given us a breathing spell in which to develop 
our plan, according to Mr. Wallace, but to let 
events drift without plan would be childish. 


® 
_ Davidson College, Davidson, N. C., has de- 
cided to excuse from military training any stu- 
dent whose parents or guardian so request. 


_ 

That many automobile accidents are the result 
of partial carbon monoxide poisoning is the con- 
clusion of an official of an oil company which 
has conducted tests on the air content of closed 
cars in operation. The remedy, says the official, 
is to open the windows and keep the carburetor 
adjusted for maximum fuel combustion. 


s 
The CCC, whose life was extended by Presi- 
dential proclamation a little while ago, announced 
recently that it intends to enrol 250,000 more un- 
employed young men between now and Oct. 15. 


oe 
In Italy Premier Mussolini has opened a series 
of night and holiday classes in the care and oper- 
ation of machine guns. Only boys between 14 
and 18 may attend. 


& 

An audience of 20,000 persons assembled in 
New York’s Madison Square Garden a fortnight 
ago heard 20 speakers denounce Hitlerism and, 
acting as a_court of justice, find the Nazi gov- 
ernment guilty of a “crime against civilization.” 


e 
Two French explorers report that they have 
found the capital of the Queen of Sheba. It’s in 
Arabia, near the Persian Gulf, they say, 
they add that they have photographed it. 
towers and temples are still standing, they say. 
e 


In Puerto Rico on a tour of inspection, Mrs. 
Roosevelt looked over the homes of the poorest 
poor and then announced that some New York 
tenements were just as _ bad. Puerto Ricans 
reeted her with cuts of pork they had received 
rom the federal government. 
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Social Studies Section 


Some Planning Projects of the Federal Government 


BOULDER DAM 


With the exception of the work in the 
Tennessee Valley, the largest single proj- 
ect in the government’s great “reclama- 
tion” program is that at Black Canyon, 
where the Colorado River forms the 
boundary between Arizona and Nevada. 
The Black Canyon project is generally 
known as Boulder Dam, but it includes a 
power plant and an irrigation canal as 
well as a dam. The purpose of the entire 
project is to (1) prevent floods lower 
down the river; (2) provide regulated ir- 
rigation; (3) establish an inexhaustible 
supply of water for Los Angeles and 
other Southern California cities; (4) gen- 
erate electric power. 

Visitors to the Century of Progress Ex- 
position at Chicago last summer will re- 
member the large scale model of Boulder 
Dam and its power plant which the 
Bureau of Reclamation had on exhibition. 
When finished the dam will be over 700 
feet high, and back of it there will be 
enough water to cover the whole state of 
New York to a depth of one foot. The 
lake formed by the dam will be 115 miles 
long. Rushing down tunnels drilled out 
of the solid rock of the canyon walls, the 
water will turn 12 turbines, generating 
electric power to the stupendous total of 
663,000 horsepower. This power will be 
sold to the Southern California Edison 
Company, which will distribute it over a 
wide area. Farther down the river, near 
the Mexican border, a “diversion dam” 
will be built to deflect some of the water 
from its natural course into an irrigation 
canal for the Imperial Valley. 

Construction on the dam and the power 
house began in 1931 and will probably be 
completed in 1937. The first units of the 
power house will go into operation next 
year. The total cost is to be about 
$165,000,000. The government expects to 
get back every dollar it puts into the 
project from the proceeds of the sale of 
power and water. 


VERDE, ARIZONA 


Another reclamation project is at 
Verde, Arizona, right in the middle of the 
state, and 70 miles north of the capital, 
Phoenix. Combining power and _ irriga- 
tion, it includes dams and _ reservoirs, 
power plants, canals and pumping sta- 
tions. There are to be three reservoirs 
for power and irrigation purposes, and, 
as in the Colorado River plan, a diversion 
dam and a canal. A fourth reservoir al- 
ready built will be included-in the proj- 
ect. Much of the power will be consumed 
by the pumping stations, whose job is to 
raise the water of the Verde River to 
the fertile but arid land of the area. 
What power is left will be marketed. 
When completed, the Verde district will 
be especially well suited to alfalfa, long- 
staple cotton, citrus fruits and livestock. 
The PWA has allotted $18,912,000 to the 
project, and construction of the first dam 
will probably begin this year. 


CASPER-ALCOVA 


The Casper-Aleova project involves a 
stretch of the North Platte River a little 
southeast of the center of the state of 
Wyoming. Its purpose is to provide irri- 
gation, develop power, and control floods. 
The plan includes the construction of a 
diversion dam across the river at the Alcova 
Canyon, near the town of Alcova. A canal 
to the west and north of the river will 
carry the diverted water to a point six 


miles north of Casper, and two branches 
will cross the river in syphons to irrigate 
the land to the east. 

Farther south, in the decision of Raw- 
lins, it is proposed to build a dam to 
make a storage reservoir. The site is the 
Granite Canyon of the North Platte 
River. The reservoir, to be known as the 
Seminoe Reservoir, will provide storage 
facilities for use in times of drought, pre- 
vent floods, and generate power. Part of 
the stored water will be supplied direct to 
the Casper-Alcova canal and the rest will 
go through turbines first, to be redis- 
tributed by another reservoir a few miles 
down the river. For the whole project 
the PWA has approved an appropriation 
of $22,700,000. 


COLUMBIA RIVER 


One of the larger federal reclamation 
projects is that for the Columbia River 
basin in the state of Washington. Unlike 
most of the work of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, this project is solely a power 
project. There is no irrigation to be pro- 
vided, and there are no floods to control. 
But when it is completed the development 
will be one of the largest sources of 
hydroelectric power in the country. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is counting on it to serve 
as the electricity rate “yard stick” for the 
Pacific northwest. 

At a point on the Columbia River about 
75 miles west of Spokane the government 
will construct the Coulee Dam. It will 
be about 250 feet high, and will create 
a lake about 50 miles long, extending 
all the way up the river to Fruitland. A 
little downstream from the dam a power 
plant will be built. 

Work on the Columbia River project 
has not yet begun. But the PWA has 
assigned $63,000,000 for the purpose, and 
the Bureau of Reclamation hopes to begin 
construction this spring. The dam alone 
will cost more than $40,000,000, and the 
power plant nearly $20,000,000. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Besides its reclamation work, the 
United States government does a great 
deal to keep up our rivers and harbors. 
One of its big problems is the Mississippi. 
In its original state the river had only 
one low-water channel, and even that was 
often obstructed by bars. In flood it fre- 
quently overflowed an area 50 miles wide. 
Accordingly efforts to control the river 
and protect the channel have been made 
since the middle of the last century. In 
1928 Congress passed an act appropriat- 
ing $325,000,000 for the purpose. It pro- 
vided for flood protection by means of 
levees, spillways and floodways from Rock 
Island, Ill., to Head of Passes, La. a 
distance of 1,578 miles, as well as along 
the tributaries and outlets of the Missis- 
sippi ‘River. And it provided also for 
continuing the work of keeping the chan- 
nel open below the mouth of. the Ohio. 

Under this law a Mississippi River 
Commission was set up in the War De- 
partment. This Commission keeps con- 
stant watch over the river, mapping, sur- 
veying, observing, gaging. Where neces- 
sary it constructs “revetments” in the 
form of great, flexible concrete “mat- 
tresses.” These mattresses consist of 
squares of concrete hinged together with 
rust-proof metal hinges. They are towed 
to position and then sunk. The Commis- 
sion also builds levees and dikes and re- 
moves wrecks. 


OHIO RIVER 


The problem presented by the Ohio 
River is different from that of the Missis- 
sippi. The Ohio in its original state was 
a succession of deep pools separated by 
shallow bars. It was much obstructed 
by snags, rocks and gravel, too. In 1910 
an act was passed providing for the con- 
struction of 54 locks and movable dams. 
Modifications in the plans have since been 
made, so that the present project calls 
for only 51 locks and dams. Work goes 
on every year, and the annual cost is over 
$1,000,000. 

From Pittsburgh, Pa., to Cairo, Ill., a 
distance of 981 miles, the War Depart- 
ment maintains dikes, dams and ice-piers 
to keep the 9-foot channel open. Dredg- 
ing is frequently resorted to, and snags 
and wrecks are removed. It is a costly 
business, averaging nearly $20,000,000 a 
year. 








Owning Your Own Home 


(Concluded from page 16) 


heavy and they have often lost their 
homes. 

There are many publications avail- 
able at small cost which will aid the 
prospective home owner. The Better 
Homes Manual, published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, will make 
any reader better informed on _ his 
housing problem. Booklets costing 
from five to twenty-five cents each 
and covering the diverse aspects of 
housing, may be had from Better 
Homes in America, 1653 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Washington, D.C. In 
the preparation of such material and, 
indeed, in much of its work, this or- 
ganization has had the cooperation of 
the Division of Building and Hous- 
ing, Bureau of Standards, in Wash- 
ington. 

The reason why use of these source 
books must be stressed is obvious. 
James Ford, executive director of 
Better Homes in America, says, 
“From the point of view of the indi- 
vidual householder, the building or 
the purchase of a home may be the 
most important investment of a life- 
time.” Each project must be carried 
out with the greatest care. One rea- 
son for the failure of so many home 
ownership projects has been the haste 
with which such plans have been car- 
ried out. 


Reading List 


“Build, rebuild, or buy now.” J. F. Carroll. 
Better Homes & Gardens. (June, 1931.) 

“Financing the Home.” Monthly Labor Review. 
(Dec., 1928.) 

“The Folly of Homeowning.”” A victim. Forum. 
(Nov., 1933.) 

“Be a better buyer.”” J. Eaton. Pictorial Review. 
(April & May, 1933.) 

“Before you sign that contract.’”” American Home. 
W. D. Jennings. Agen, 1933.) 

“Financing the new Home.” J. H. McFarland. 
American Home. (April, 1933.) 

“We've learned it’s costly to build a home you 
can’t afford.”” American Magazine. (Nov., 
1932.) 

e never thought of that.” J. C. Hilder. 

American Magazine. (Aug., 1932.) 
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On Your Marks 


Telan 
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=~ HE track coach at the College of the 

City of Detroit—Mr. David L. Holmes 

—is doing some interesting things 
with the moving picture camera. As a 
result of his experiments, track and field 
coaches everywhere, and all others inter- 
ested in knowing exactly how athletic ac- 
tion looks under the microscope, so to 
speak, have the opportunity of examin- 
ing on paper the movements of the best 
athletes as they do their stuff. 

What Coach Holmes does is simply 
this: Whenever he attends a big track and 
field meet where recognized athletes of 
the first rank are to compete, he takes his 
multi-speed moving picture camera with 
him, shoots the men he wants in action 
during one of the regular events, then 
from these films he draws on paper just 
that part of the action he desires to show. 
The accompanying two drawings by Mr. 
Holmes were made from his film of the 
start of a 100-yard dash in which three 
of the world’s fastest sprinters were on 
the line—Eddie Tolan, Frank Wykoff and 
Emmett Toppino. [Illustration No. 1 
shows them at the response to the second 
command, “Get Set,” just before the pistol 
is fired. Illustration No. 2 shows them 





escaping from their holes, “digging out” 
What strikes 


at the crack of the gun. 





wykeff 





Drawings by David L. Holmes from his 
moving picture film. 


the reader at once is the differences in 
the styles of these sprinters. These dif- 
ferences are noted all along the line, from 
the digging of their holes to the final 
rush through the tape at the finish. “I 
have watched all the crack sprinters for 
many years,” writes Mr. Holmes, “and I 
find that no two start alike, run alike or 
finish alike. They don’t dig their hole 
alike; they don’t use their arms or legs 
alike; they don’t place their hands alike; 
they don’t set alike. 

“In Illustration No. I we have Tolan, 
Wykoff and Toppino set. Tolan is far 
forward, hips a bit up. Wykoff has the 
so-called “ideal” set. Toppino has both 
feet farther back, and his hips up far- 
ther. 

“Illustration No. 2 shows the start of 
the first stride—Tolan has practically 
‘picked his arms up. Wykoff and Top- 
pino are driving like mad with arms and 
legs, and are actually about a foot ahead 
of Tolan right now.” 

After studying his many films and mak- 
ing drawings from them (which he has 
published in a most unusual book which 
he calls “Movies on Paper’), Coach 
Holmes has come to some conclusions of 
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his own for instructing athletes and 
would-be athletes interested in impreving 
their form and performance. His book 
contains moving-picture drawings of the 
champions in all track and field events. 
Later on Scholastic will take up some of 
the other events with drawings and com- 
ment by Coach Holmes. 

Some of Coach Holmes’ conclusions do 
not agree with those reached by many 
coaches. Take, for instance, the applica- 
tion of force in sending the sprinter out 
of his holes. “Here I do not agree with 
most coaches,” he says. “First, I teach 
the push to come from the rear foot first, 
then instantly from the front foot. Sec- 
ond, I teach a terrific slinging of the arms 
—one forward, one back. If the left foot 
is forward of course the right arm goes 
back, ete. I have my boys sling their 
hands back off the floor or cinders in one 
motion—absolutely no picking up of the 
hands, with motion thereafter. The fin- 
gers scrape the cinders pretty hard at 
first. The arms are thrown back loesely— 
as if they were complete limp objects 
hanging at the shoulders. 

“Now, to practice it. The starter kneels 
on the starting marks, feet in position, 
hands in position. Then, simply kneeling 
there, he practises throwing those loose 
arms as directed. Now he comes to ‘set,’ 
but rests the left hand on the left (for- 
ward) knee, with only the right hand on 
the ground, and pushes off quickly with 
the right (rear) foot, not using the arms 
at all. Soon he adds a sling of that right 
arm to that push of the right foot. Now, 
he practices slinging both arms again, but 
from the full ‘set’ position. He gets them 
back in front just in time to keep his nose 
from bumping the ground, if he is quick. 
He should not duck his head as he does 
this exercise. 

“Now, he is ready to make a real start. 
He sets, and at the pistol, slings that right 
hand back and the left one forward down 
the track like so much lightning, with the 
rear foot pushing him off just as fast as 
those arms have worked. Of course, the 
arms are kept going, with the result that 
the right arm will be whipped up forward 
and the left one whipped back as the 
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left foot is coming off the marks, catch- 
ing the unison with the legs. 

“Watch for a pause here, which so many 
fast starters acquire—the arms and legs 
getting out of unison. A little practice 
will eliminate this. But I want to empha- 
size this—all beginners throw their left 
arm up in front stiff—-and it does not get 
back in time to catch up with the left 
foot action—and a complete pause results. 
The arms must be as loose as they can be 
on this first movement; then the elbows 
start their work.” 

A sprint race can be won or lost at the 
start. Good starting is “an explosion of 
pent-up energy,” in the words of Mr. 
Holmes, and the idea is to project the 
body forward as much as possible, and up 
as little as possible. The finish line is 
down on the good earth, or, I should say, 
cinders. There is no point to using the 
crouch start if the sprinter rises up al- 
most erect before starting to pick up 
speed. Twenty and more years ago the 
erect start (now used only for middle 
and long distance races) was generally 


used. The crouch was developed to get 
the sprinters under speed faster. The 
crouch was developed to make possible a 
faster get-away. Mechanica! devices have 
been introduced from time to time to give 
the crouch-starters assistance in getting 
away. There are various patented start- 
ing blocks on the market, and several 
years ago they were quite generally used 
in championship indoor meets, and occa- 
sionally (notably by George Simpson of 
Ohio State) outdoors. Records made with 
the use of starting blocks are no longer 
recognized by the A. A. U. and the vari- 
eus scholastic and collegiate governing 
bodies. And, so, even indoors starting 
blocks are rarely used today. There was 
a time only a few seasons ago when the 
start of any sprint indoors had a prelude 
of hammering, with each sprinter swing- 
ing away with a hammer, hitting long 
spikes into blocks of wood which he would 
space as desired, just as he would dig 
his holes on the cinder track. 


—JACK LIPPERT 








The Bad Penny 


(Concluded from page 10) 


Kate: You told her to go upstairs when 
she got through. (Turning the card over 
thoughtfully.) I knew she expected us to 
give her that cup, but I wasn’t going to 
have the set broken. 

Marcaret: I should say not. (At sound 
from hall.) Is that you, Peggy? 

Preccy (Coming in with a newspaper): 
Here’s the Evening News, the boy just 
left it. And, Mama, I saw her, you know, 
Aunt Lil that was here just now, get 
into a great big blue car on Willow Street. 

Kate: Nonsense, Peggy, she was walk- 
ing towards the railroad station. 

Prccy: But I saw her get in the car, 
Aunt Kate; it was waiting for her round 
the corner. My, it was big. 

Marcaret: What were you doing out 
there when I told you to go upstairs? 

Peccy (Ignoring this and reading the 
paper): I think you might have let me 
keep the perfumery. (Suddenly pointing 
to the front page). Why, that’s funny, 
here’s her picture on the front page. 

Margaret (Snatching it from her): 
What? You must have made a mistake. 

Prccy: See, right here, and underneath 
it says, “Distinguished Guest Revisits Old 
Home.” 

Kate (Coming over): Let me see. 

Marcaret (Reading in little gasps): 
“Widow of West Coast Copper King Pays 
Brief Visit to Girlhood Scenes.” “Plans 
aa and Calls on Relatives in Elm- 
wood.” 


Kate (Bending over her shoulder): Go 
on, go on. 

Marcaret (Hurrying along): “As simple 
and unspoiled as in the days when she 
was Liljan Penny of our own suburb of 
Elmwood, Mrs. H. Robert Sampson, of 
Santa Barbara, who a year ago received 
the bulk of her late husband’s fortune 
amounting to some twelve millions (Kate 
makes a queer sound in her throat), 
stepped off the New York express this 
noon to confer with Attorney John Lord 
and several other prominent officials on 
the matter of a new wing to be added to 
our local hospital in memory of William 
H. Penny, her late father, and of her 
infant son. When interviewed during 
luncheon, Mr. Lord would give out no 
official statements beyond these bare facts, 
and Mrs. Sampson made no further com- 
ment except to say that she was on her 
way to see relatives in Elmwood before 
returning to the Coast again. “Mrs. 
Sampson left Elmwood eighteen years ago 
to appear on the stage, and for some 
seasons acted under the stage name of 
Mabel Manning. She and the Copper King 
had been married for three years prior to 
his death last May. She expressed herself 
as delighted to be back among familiar 
scenes once more. (Handing paper to 
Kate.) That’s—that’s all. 

Kate (Staring at it). It’s enough. 
(Telephone rings offstage, Peggy runs to 
answer it.) Twelve millions and we didn’t 
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even ask her to supper. 

Marearet (Plaintively): Tll never get 
over this. I think she might have told us. 

Karte: I guess that’s what she was try- 
ing to do if we’d given her a chance. 

Peccy (Running in importantly). It’s 
a man on the Morning News. He wants 
to know all about Aunt Lil. 

MarcGaret: Oh, mercy, they're beginning 
already. 

Kate (Turning): I'd better talk to him, 
you never know what they'll print if you 
don’t. 

Marcaret (Nervously): But what are 
you going to tell him? 

Kare (With a wry smile): Oh, just that 
the three Penny Sisters had a nice little 
chat over the tea cups. 

CURTAIN 





The Order of the Round Table is open 
to all high school students in the field of 
creative writing. Students who quality 
as Squires are notified by mail. Pub- 
lication of their work initiates students 
as Knights or Ladies of the Order. 

All manuscripts should bear the name 
of the writer, age, grade, school, city, 
state, and teacher's name. 


ROUND TABLE 


What Democracy Means to Me 


. ARY,” said one of my class- 
mates to me last night, “I 
always wanted to ask you as 
to where you lived before 


coming to Pittsburgh; or, have you lived 
in Pittsburgh all your life?” 

“Why, it ought to be evident,” I replied, 
“that such an eccentric person as I could 
not have been American born. I was 
born in Italy. I came across six years 
ago.” 

“Well, that was after Lindbergh flew 
across the ocean!” exclaimed my class- 
mate. “What did you think of our 
Lindy?” 

“Of course I did not know anything 
about it. I never knew such heroes existed 
until I came here. We, lower class peo- 
ple, never read the newspapers,” I an- 
swered frankly. 

My classmate was astonished, but re- 
sumed his conversation by saying, “If I 
were living in a European country—espe- 
cially Italy—why should I bother to come 
here? People go there to augment their 
education.” 

His statement surprised me. 
moment my heart began to beat. 


At that 
I felt 


a lump over my throat. I wanted to say 
so much in one breath to kill his state- 
ment, but the words did not come. All 
I managed to say was, “Why .. . look at 
that document on the wall (we were in 
the library); what is there more precious 
than freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, religious freedom? Do you Amer- 
ican-born boys and girls realize what op- 
portunities you have? Do you realize 
you are in a land of the free? Probably 
you know it, but have not yet learned 
to appreciate it because you have not 
missed these things.” 

In order for you to understand what 
democracy means to me, I will tell you 
something about my life in Italy until 
I was about twelve years old. 

My education was mechanical. I had 
no library other than my high-priced 
textbooks. We had no class organization, 
athletics, clubs or anything of that sort 
—no magazines or newspapers. Our school 
was dull. It would probably be a shock 
to my former friends if they knew that 
I am now attending school under the same 
roof with the opposite sex. 

There was no such things as expressing 
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Student Section 


our opinion. The “Duce” was IT—to ex- 
press it in American terms. He was 
painted as the most perfect hero that 
ever lived. It won’t be even thought that 
anyone say a word contrary to his fac- 
tions. 

When I was not quite eleven years old, 
I completed my elementary education; 
and, since we had no high school within 
the limits of our “paese,” I attended a 
private religious school where I had dress- 
making and religion. All the girls with 
my exception were of the higher class of 
society and several years older. I simply 
could not feel at home. And, it was not 
enough to hear about Fascism in the 
public schools; but the Fascist salute was 
even introduced in this private school. 

My words would never be adequate to 
express just how happy I am to be living 
in a democracy. In the morning I greet 
my friends and teachers with a “hello,” or 
any friendly gesture other than a Fascist 
salute. I feel a part of the carefree Amer- 
ican youth, and I am proud of it. I make 
use of a school library, a branch library, 
and the central library. My education is 
within my reach, or rather, it has been 
thus far. It is true that we pay taxes, 
but didn’t my parents pay enough taxes 
in Italy? 

The American citizens of today think 
of the citizens of tomorrow—youth. The 
local newspapers run features such as 
“Pictorial Education,’ “Current Events,” 
and William Lyon Phelps. There is a 
magazine, Scholastic, especially adapted 
for high school students all over the na- 
tion. Pittsburgh organizations assemble 
students occasionally for the purpose of 
presenting before them speakers who dis- 
cuss local political and economic prob- 
lems such as, taxation, city management. 
There are librarians always ready to lend 
us a hand. Our educators are perpetually 
working for the welfare of students. Our 
teachers further their education for our 
benefit. Is this not adequate proof? 


I feel at home. I can express my 
opinion freely without fear of arrest or 
“castor oil” whether it is in class, at 
home, on the street, or in the newspapers. 
I feel sure that if I had an opportunity 
to interview the President, I would feel 
at ease with him. I have interviewed 
many persons of civic importance in our 
city. All were friendly, informal, or in 
other words they were democratic in the 
highest sense of the word. 


I have ambitions for a newspaper career 
or a political career. I am _ optimistic 
about it. I know that I have as much of 
a chance as anyone else if I try hard 
enough. At times when I am inclined 
to feel discouraged, all I need to revive 
my courage is the example of Lincoln. 

Needless to say, by now I love Ameri- 
ean boys and girls. I found them very 
extravagant at first, but then I have got- 
ten used to their ways. They are fascinat- 
ing in their care-free, frank, and sophisti- 
cated ways. I have made many friends 
of them. They always regard me as one 
of them. 

I guess it is about time for someone to 
say, “She is forgetting the grafters, the 
sweatshops, the gangsters, the machine 
politics, the depression, the unfair distri- 
bution of wealth.” 


No. These things are before my eyes 
constantly. They worry me. But here 
is how I feel about it all. Is not the 
power of government in the hands of the 
people? Remember, that in a few years 
the government will be in the hands of 
the high school students of today. We 
will be old enough to vote. And, we are 
going to vote fer whoever we think best. 
We know better than our parents who 


(Continued on next page) 
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The Story of Webster 


(Continued from page 6) 


1934 


said the bishop musingly. “The trans- 
atlantic trip is so brief, and you do not 
get those nights of tropic moon. But 
even on your voyages to America you 
must have noticed the peculiar attitude 
toward the opposite sex induced by the 
salt air.” 

“They all look good to you at sea,” 
agreed Lancelot. 

“Precisely,” said the bishop. “And dur- 
ing a voyage, especially at night, one finds 
oneself expressing oneself with a certain 
warmth which even at the time one tells 
oneself is injudicious. I fear that on board 
the liner with Lady Widdrington, my dear 
boy, I rather let myself go. 

Lancelot began to understand. “You 
shouldn’t have come to her house,” he 
said. 

“When I accepted the invitation, I was, 
if I may use a figure of speech, still under 
the influence. It was only after I had 
been here some ten days that I awoke 
to the realization of my peril.” 

“Why didn’t you leave?” 

The bishop groaned softly. 

“They would not permit me to leave. 
They countered every excuse. I am vir- 
tually a prisoner in this house, Lancelot. 
The other day I said I had urgent busi- 
ness with my legal adviser and that this 
made it imperative that I should proceed 
to the metropolis.” 

“That should have worked,” 
lot. 

“It did not. 


said Lance- 


It failed completely. Tell 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


did not have our chance for an education. 
At least we have that much to look for- 
ward to. What can the poor students 
of Italy do—but swallow what the “Duce” 
says and does? 

For further proof that the government 
is in the hands of the people, we have 
the recent heroic fights of Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, and New York against the 
clutches of political corruption. For the 
first time in 20 years Pittsburgh realized 
that it was about time to get rid of the 
politically corrupted G. O. P. machine in 
the city government, and they SUC- 
CEEDED in getting rid of it. 

By this time, I am criticized for speak- 
ing so unfavorably of my own native 
country—Italy—with all its beauties and 
splendors—but, alas, what is beauty to a 
mass of overcrowded, oppressed people in 
hunger crowding the streets? Probably, 
I am not doing justice to higher educa- 
tion in Italy. Yes, it is there all right, 
but what is the use of it when it is only 
designated for a privileged few? It is 
compulsory that children be sent to school, 
but how about the thousands of cases 
where these children are needed at home 
or to work in the fields so as to heip carry 
on the production of enough agricultural 
products for their bare existence? 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I am 
happy to have fled from the clutches of 
Fascism. And my sincere thanks are ex- 
tended to the Scholastic for giving the 
American youth the veritable facts about 
Fascism in a recent issue. 

Mary E. Belcastro, 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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me, my boy—to turn for an instant to a 
pleasanter subject—how is my dear Web- 
ster?” 

Lancelot hesitated. 

“Full of beans,” he said. 

“He is on a diet?” asked the bishop 
anxiously. 

“Just an expression,” explained Lance- 
lot, “to indicate robustness.” 

“Ah!” said the bishop, relieved. 
is in good hands, I trust?” 

“The best,” said Lancelot. “He _ is 
rooming with the ablest veterinary in 
London—Doctor J. G. Robinson of 9 Mott 
Street, Chelsea, a man not only skilled 
in his profession but of the highest moral 
tone.” 

“I knew I could rely on you to see that 
all was well with him,” said the bishop 
emotionally. “Otherwise, I should have 
shrunk from asking you to leave London 
and come here—strong shield of defense 
though you will be to me in my peril.” 

“But what use can I be to you?” asked 
Lancelot, puzzled. 

“The greatest,” the bishop assured 
him. “Your presence will be invaluable. 
You must keep the closest eye upon 
Lady Widdrington and myself, and when- 
ever you observe us wandering off to- 
gether—she is assiduous in her efforts to 
induce me to visit the rose garden in her 
company, for example—you must come 
hurrying up and detach me with the 
ostensible purpose of discussing legal mat- 
ters. And if, as I trust, our efforts are re- 
warded, you will not find me ungrateful. 
In the course of a lifetime I have con- 
trived to accumulate no small supply of 
this world’s goods, and if there is any 
little venture or enterprise for which you 
require a certain amount of capital... .” 

“I'm glad,” said Lancelot, “that you 
brought this up, Uncle Theodore. As it 
so happens, I am badly in need of a 
hundred pounds—and could, indeed, do 
with a thousand.” 

The bishop grasped his hand. 

“See me through this ordeal, my dear 
boy,” he said, “and you shall have it. For 
what purpose do you require this money?” 


“He 


“IT want to get married.” 

“Uh!” said the bishop, shuddering 
strongly. “Well, well,’ he went on, re- 
covering himself; “It is no affair of mine. 
No doubt you know your own mind best. 
I must confess, however, that the mere 
mention of the holy state occasions in me 
an indefinable sinking feeling. But then, 
of course, you are not proposing to marry 
Lady Widdrington.” 

“And neither,” cried Lancelot heartily, 
“are you, Uncle—not while I’m around.” 

As the days went by, and each day the 
young man skillfully broke up a promis- 
ing téte-a-téte, the atmosphere grew more 

(Continued on next page) 
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and more electric. Lady Widdrington 
spoke dreamily of the excellence of the 
train service between  Bottleby-in-the- 
Vale and London, paying a particularly 
marked tribute to the 8:45 A.M. express. 
Mrs. Pulteney-Banks mumbled from 
among her shawls of “great gowks”—she 
did not specify more exactly, courteously 
refraining from naming names—who spent 
their time idling in the country (where 
they were not wanted) when their true 
duty and interests lay in the metropolis. 
The cat Percy, by word and look, con- 
tinued to affirm his low opinion of Lance- 
lot. 

And, to make matters worse, the young 
man could see that his principal’s morale 
was becoming stéadily lowered. Despite 
the uniform success of their maneuvers, 
it was evident that the strain was proving 
too severe for the bishop. He was plainly 
cracking. A settled hopelessness had crept 
into his demeanor. 

At length, one night when Lancelot had 
switched off his light and composed him- 
self for sleep, it was switched on again, 
and he perceived his uncle standing by 
the beside with a haggard expression on 
his fine features. 

At a glance, Lancelot saw that the good 
old man had reached the breaking point. 

“Something the matter, Uncle?” he 
asked. 

“My boy,’ said the bishop, “we are 
undone.” 

“Oh, surely not,” said Lancelot, as 
cheerily as his sinking heart would permit. 

“Undone,” repeated the bishop hollowly. 
“Tonight Lady Widdrington specifically 
informed me that she wants you to leave 
the house.” 

Lancelot drew in his breath sharply. 
Natural optimist though he was, he could 
not minimize the importance of this news. 

“She-has consented to allow you to re- 
main for another two days, and then the 
butler has instructions to pack your be- 
longings in time for the 8:45 express.” 

There was a heavy silence for a mo- 
ment. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Lancelot. 

“IT must think think,” said the 
bishop. “Well, good night, my boy.” 

He left the room with bowed head, 
and Lancelot, after a long period of wake- 
ful meditation, fell into a fitful slumber. 

From this he was aroused some hours 
later by an _ extraordinary commotion 
outside his room. The noise appeared to 
proceed from the hall, and, donning a 
dressing gown, he hurried out. 

A strange spectacle met his eyes. The 
entire numerical strength of Widdrington 
Manor seemed to have assembled in the 
hall. There were Lady Widdrington in 
a mauve negligee, Mrs. Pulteney-Banks in 
a system of shawls, the butler in pajamas, 
a footman or two, several maids, the odd- 
job man, and the boy who cleaned the 
shoes. They were gazing in manifest 
astonishment at the Bishop of Bongo- 
Bongo, who stood, fully clothed, near the 
front door, holding in one hand an um- 
brella, in the other a bulging bag. 

In a corner sat the cat Percy, swearing 
in a quiet undertone. 

As Lancelot arrived, the bishop blinked 
and looked dazedly about him. 


“Where am I?” he said. 









Willing voices informed him that he 
was at Widdrington Manor, Bottleby-in- 
the-Vale, Hants, the butler going so far 
as to add the telephone number. 

“TI think,” said the Bishop, “I must have 
been walking in my sleep. Perhaps it 
would be best if I now retired to my 
room.” 

“Quite,” said Mrs. Pulteney-Banks, and 
her voice crackled dryly. 

“Tl come and tuck you up,” said Lance- 
lot. 

“Thank you, my boy,” said the bishop. 

Safe from observation in his bedroom, 
the bishop sank wearily on the bed and 
allowed the umbrella to fall hopelessly to 
the floor. 

“What happened?” asked Lancelot. 

“I thought matters over,” said the 
bishop, “and decided that my best plan 
would be to escape quietly under cover 
of the night. And just as I was getting 
the front door open I trod on that cat!” 

“Percy?” 

“Percy,” said the bishop bitterly. “He 
was prowling about in the hall. It is 
some small satisfaction to me in my dis- 
tress to recall that I must have flattened 
out his tail properly. Well,” he said, sigh- 
ing drearily,- “this is the end. I give up. 
I yield.” 

Silently Lancelot pressed the bishop’s 
hand, and walked out. 

In Mrs. Pulteney-Banks’s room mean- 
while, an earnest conference was taking 
place. 

“Walking in his sleep, indeed!” said 
Mrs. Pulteney-Banks. 

Lady Widdrington seemed to take ex- 
ception to the older woman’s tone. 


“Why shouldn’t he walk in his sleep?” 
she retorted. 

“Why should he?” 

“Because he was worrying,” said Lady 
Widdrington with spirit. “And I know 
why. You don’t understand Theodore as 
I do.” 


“As slippery as an eel,” grumbled Mrs. 
Pulteney-Banks. “He was trying to sneak 
off to London.” 


“Exactly,” said Lady Widdrington. “To 
his cat. I have noticed for a long time 
that he was restless and ill at ease. The 
reason is obvious. He is pining for Web- 
ster. I know what it is myself. That 
time when Percy was lost for two days 
I nearly went off my head. Directly after 
breakfast I shall wire to Doctor Robinson 
of Mott Street, Chelsea, in whose charge 
Webster now is, to send him down here 
by the first train. Apart from any- 
thing else, he will be nice company for 
Percy.” 

The next afternoon the bishop and 
Lancelot were in the study. 

“Lancelot, my boy,” said the bishop, 
“you are a young man on the threshold 
of life. If you wish that life to be a 
happy one, always remember this: When 
on an ocean voyage, never visit the boat 
deck after dinner. You wiil be tempted 
. . . but don’t go, my boy, don’t go!” 

“Right ho, Uncle,” said Lancelot sooth- 
ingly. 

The bishop fell into a moody silence. 


“It is not merely,” he resumed, evi- 


dently having fellowed some train of 
thought, “that, as one of Nature’s bach- 
elors, I regard the married state with 
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alarm and concern. It is the peculiar 
conditions of my tragedy that render me 
distraught. My lot once linked to that 
of Lady Widdrington, I shall never see 
Webster again. I could not subject that 
pure cat to life at Widdrington Manor, 
a life involving, as it would, the constant 
society of the animal, Percy. He would 
be contaminated. You know Webster, 
Lancelot. You know the loftiness of his 
ideals.” 

For an instant, a picture shot through 
Lancelot’s mind—the picture of Webster 
as he had seen him only a brief while 
since—standing in the yard with the back- 
bone of a herring in his mouth, crooning 
a war song at the alley cats from whom 
he had stolen the bonne bouche. But he 
replied without hesitation. 

“Oh, rather,” he said. 

“And his dignity,” said the bishop. “I 
deprecate a spirit of pride and self-es- 
teem, but Webster’s dignity was not 
tainted with those qualities. It rested on 
a clear conscience and the knowledge that, 
even as a kitten, he had never permitted 
his feet to stray. I wish you could have 
seen Webster as a kitten, Lancelot.” 

“IT wish I could, Uncle.” 

“I remember once - 

But the reminiscence, unless some day 
it made its appearance in the good old 
man’s Memoirs, was destined to be lost to 
the world. For at this moment the door 
opened and the butler entered. In his 
arms he bore a hamper, and from this 
hamper there proceeded the wrathful 
ejaculations of a cat who has had a long 
train journey. 

“Bless my soul!” cried the bishop. 

A sickening sensation of doom darkened 
Lancelot’s soul. He had recognized that 
voice. He knew what was in that hamper. 

“Stop!” he exclaimed. “Uncle Theo- 
dore, don’t open that hamper!” 


But it was too late. Already the bishop 
was cutting the strings with a hand that 
trembled with eagerness. Chirruping 
noises proceeded from him. In his eyes 
was the wild gleam seen only in the eyes 
of cat-lovers restored to their loved one. 

“Webster!” he called in a shaking voice. 

And out of the hamper shot Webster, 
full of strange oaths. For a moment, he 
raced about the room, apparently search- 
ing for the man who had shut him up in 
the thing, for there was flame in his eye. 
Becoming calmer, he sat down and began 
to lick himself, and it was then, for the 
first time, that the bishop was enabled to 
get a steady look at him. 

Two weeks’ residence at the vet’s had 
done something for Webster, but not 
enough. A _ mere fortnight’s seclusion 
cannot bring back fur to lacerated skin; 
it cannot restore to a chewed ear that 
extra inch which makes all the difference. 
At the sight of him the bishop uttered a 
sharp, anguished cry. Then, turning to 
Lancelot, he spoke in a voice of thunder: 

“So this, Lancelot Mulliner, is how you 
have fulfilled your sacred trust!” 

“It wasn’t my fault, Uncle. There was 
no stopping him. Besides, what harm is 
there in an occasional healthy scrap with 
one of the neighbors? Cats will be cats.” 


“A sorry piece of reasoning,” said the 
bishop, breathing heavily. 


“Personally,” Lancelot went on, though 
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speaking dully, for he realized how hope- 
less it all was, “if I owned Webster, I 
should be proud of him. Consider his 
record,” said Lancelot, warming a little 
as. he proceeded. “He comes to Bott 
Street without so much as a single fight 
under his belt, and, despite this inexperi- 
ence, shows himself possessed of such 
genuine natural talent that in two weeks 
he has every cat for streets around jump- 
ing walls and climbing trees at the mere 
sight of him. I wish... .” 

“Enough,” cried the bishop. “I am in- 
expressibly grieved. I...” 

He stopped. Something had leaped 
upon the window sill at his side, causing 
him to start violently. It was the cat 
Percy, who, hearing a strange feline voice, 
had come to investigate. 

There were days when Percy, mellowed 
by the influence of cream and the sun- 
shine, could become, if not agreeable, at 
least free from active venom. Lancelot 
had once seen him actually playing with a 
ball of paper. But it was evident imme- 
diately that this was not one of those 
days. Percy was plainly in evil mood. 
His dark soul gleamed from his narrow 
eyes. He twitched his tail to and fro, 
and for a moment stood regarding Web- 
ster with a hard sneer. 

Then, wiggling his whiskers, he said 
something in a low voice. 

Until he spoke, Webster had apparently 
not observed his arrival. He was still 
cleaning himself after the journey. But, 
hearing this remark, he started and looked 
up. And, as he saw Percy, his ears flat- 
tened and the battle light came into his 
eye. 

There was a moment’s pause. Cat 
stared at cat. Then, swishing his tail to 
and fro, Percy repeated his statement in 
a louder tone. 

With this, there was a whizzing sound, 
and Webster had advanced in full battle 
order. A moment later, a tangled mass 
that looked like seventeen cats in a close 
communion fell from the window sill into 
the room. 

A cat fight of major importance is al- 
ways a spectacle worth watching, but 
Lancelot tells me that, vivid and stimu- 
lating though this one promised to be, his 
attention was riveted not upon it but upon 
the Bishop of Bongo-Bongo. 

In the first few instants of the encoun- 
ter the prelate’s features had betrayed no 
emotion beyond a grievous alarm and 
pain. And then, almost abruptly, there 
seemed to awake in him at the same in- 
stant a passionate pride in Webster’s 
prowess and that sporting spirit which 
lies so near the surface in all of us. 
Crimson in the face, his eyes gleaming 
with partisan enthusiasm, he danced 
round the combatants, encouraging his 
nominee with word and gesture. 

“Capital! Excellent! Ah, _ stoutly 
struck, Webster!” 

“Hook him with your left, Webster!” 
cried Lancelot. 

“Precisely!” boomed the bishop. 

“Soak him, Webster!” 

“Indubitably !” agreed the bishop, “the 
expression is new to me, but I appreciate 
its pith and vigor. By all means, soak 
him, my dear Webster!” 

It was at this moment that Lady Wid- 
drington, attracted by the noise of the 
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battle, came hurrying into the room. She 
was just in time to see Percy run into a 
right swing and bound for the window 
sill, closely pursued by his adversary. 
Long since, Percy had begun to realize 
that, in inviting this encounter, he had 
gone out of his class and come up against 
something hot. All he wished for now 
was flight. But Webster’s hat was still in 
the ring. 

Lady Widdrington stood appalled. In 
the agony of beholding her pet so mani- 
festly getting the loser’s end she had for- 
gotten her matrimonial plans. She was 
no longer the calm, purposeful woman 
who intended te lead the bishop to the 
altar if she had to use chloroform. She 
was an outraged cat-lover, and she faced 
him with blazing eyes. 

“What,” she demanded, “is the meaning 
of all this?” 

The bishop was still laboring under 
obvious excitement. 

“That beastly animal of yours asked 
for it, and did Webster give it to him!” 

“There isn’t a cat in London that could 
beat him,” said Lancelot. 

“In London?” said the bishop warmly. 
“In the whole of England. Oh, admirable 
Webster!” 

Lady Widdrington stamped a furious 
foot. 

“T insist that you destroy that cat!” 

“Which cat?” 

“That cat,” said Lady Widdrington, 
pointing. 

Webster was standing on the window 
sill. He was panting slightly and his ear 
was in worse repair than ever, but on his 
face was the satisfied smile of a victor. 
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“I demand that that savage animal be 
destroyed,” said Lady Widdrington. 

The bishop met her eye steadily. 

“Madam,” he replied, “I shall sponsor 
no such scheme.” 

“You refuse?” 

“Most certainly I refuse. Never have 
I esteemed Webster so highly as at this 
moment. I consider him a public bene- 
factor, a selfless altruist. For years every 
right-thinking person must have yearned 
to handle that inexpressibly abominable 
cat of yours as Webster has just handled 
him, and I have no feelings toward him 
but those of gratitude and admiration. 
I intend, indeed, personally and with my 
own hands to give him a good plate of 
fish.” 

Lady Widdrington drew in her breath 
sharply. 

“You will not do it here,” she said. 

She pressed the bell. 

“Fotheringay,” she said in a tense, cold 
voice, as the butler appeared, “the bishop 
is leaving us tonight. Please see that 
his bags are packed in good time for 
the 6:41.” 

She swept from the room. The bishop 
turned to Lancelot with a benevolent 
smile. 

“It will just give me nice time,” he said, 
“to write you that check, my boy.” 

He stooped and gathered Webster in 
his arms, and Lancelot, after one quick 
look at them, stole silently out. This sa- 
cred moment was not for his eyes. 


Reprinted from “Mulliner Nights” 
(copyright, 1932, by Doubleday Doran), 
by permission of Paul Revere Rey- 
nolds, Jr. 
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Student 


In an article in the February 10th 
Scholastic a boy who signed himself 
J.W. challenged the practical value of 
honesty in the modern world. His 
forthright question struck at the very 
roots of our system of values, our so- 
cial ethics, and it was inevitable that 
his incisive thinking would provoke a 
storm of conflicting repiles. Below 
Scholastic prints a selection of some of 

e best student answers. The edi- 
torial in this issue also deals with this 
question. 


Friends of Honesty 


People trust honesty (if they recognize 
it), but their confidence in an honest man 
may be handicapped by his lack of ability 
or his poor judgment. 

Will everyone support an honest man? 

No. Dishonest men won't and honest men 
may be misled. Ability, along with honesty, must 
be considered in choosing whom one will support. 

Success in business depends upon personality, 
ability, determination, judgment, health, depen- 
dents, and many other elements as well as honesty. 
However, it is difficult to imagine real happiness 
when facing the constant danger of exposure 
which must accompany dishonest practices, 

We believe that if one carries out J. W.’s recipe 
for a respected crook—minus the crook—he can 
be equally successful as an honest man. 

—Senior Class, 
Berlin High _chool, Beach Lake, Pa 

You mentioned that you do not know whether 
there is a heaven or hell; therefore, the hope of 

uiring the one or avoiding the other is no im- 
poco toward being honest. I shall grant you 
this, J. W. However, I do not think one should 
be honest so he may go to heaven or escape hell. 
ic seems a very weak reason to be good for hope 
of reward or for fear of punishment. 

Again, I agree with you that the ractice of 
honesty, may not give self-respect. elf-respect 
is too intangible and too entirely personal _to be 
bound by any one thing—even honesty. Nor is 
honesty always accompanied by noble thoughtts. 
Some of our greatest writers who have written 
the most inspiring poems and books were not 
always honest and were many times small in soul, 
while countless very honest men never had a 
thought worth telling or remembering. 

I do not agree with your conception of spiritual. 
You say, “Take, for instance, a selection of 
beautiful music. I can see how it may inspire 
those who hear it, and thus have a spiritual value. 
But, unless the person who wrote it got money out 
of it to buy fea ao clothing, it didn’t have much 
spiritual or other value to him.” Spirituality 
concerns the things that “all the world’s coarse 
thumb and finger fail to plumb.” Creation, the 
highest happiness of man, comes not through ease 
and luxury but only through pain and sorrow. 

Finally, J. W., we live within ourselves. We 
make our own heavens and our own particular 
hells. If our lives are perpetual deceits, if we 
are constantly excusing ourselves, our minds will 
be in an eternal turmoil. 

Honesty may not make us either rich or famous, 
yet “that ome which cr all understanding” 
comes only from a soul at rest with itself and, 
therefore, at rest with the world. 

—Janie Moore, 
Tuscaloosa, (Ala.) High School. 


I think there are at least four reasons why 
honesty is the best policy. 

First, in business failures, the honest person 
still has his good name. Dishonest people fail 
as often as honest people, but the latter have a 
comfortable feeling whether they succeed or not. 

Second, honesty will give one peace of mind 
and greater joy in the little things in life. It 
is not bound up in success alone. It is dependent 
on the joy of daily deeds done right. Although 
you infer that you are not interested in abstract 
qualities, you will find that wealth and luxury 
are but a part of the whole of happiness. 

Third, dishonesty does not increase your chances 
for business success. It is not merely the dis- 
honest person who succeeds; it is the man with 


brains! He may be honest or he 
may be dishonest. 

Fourth, the public responds most 
quickly to truth. I have sold vege- 
tables from door to door. When 
was honest about the quality of the 
vegetables and their freshness, 1 
built up permanent customers. When 

had old vegetables and sold them 
as fresh, lost more customers in 
one visit than I could win over in 
a mont 

"—Theodore Jones, 
Pawling (N. Y.) H. S. 
* aa 
Ge 3: Wi: thinks honesty doesn’t 
pay, does he? 
, Let_us take a look at Society if we all prac- 
ticed J. W.’s doctrine. Our next door neighbor 
would give us a hearty hand-shake with his right 
hand while he ‘oo our pockets with his left. 
Oma Frank Spratt, 
~~ Searcy (Arkansas) High School. 


* * * 


J. W. seeks “one practical reason’ for being 
honest. Here is one. Let him forget himself 
long enough to think how an honest father and 
mother must feel to oe = only son go wrong. 

Benton ‘Harbor, 
* * * 


Judging honesty by its material values alone, 
a dishonest man can succeed in business. 
let me here quote Dr. Thomas Darlington, 
certain Oriental king who was very unhappy 
called a philosopher to him for advice. The 
philosopher told him to find the most contented 
man in the realm and to wear this man’s shirt. 
After a long search | the king found this man— 
but he had no shirt.’ 

—D. H., 


Jr. 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 
* * 

Since you yourself (J. Ww.) approve of dis- 
honesty as the best policy you must be willing that 
all other people with whom you live and deal be 
granted the same privileges and freedom to be 
pet. Do you. believe that such a philosophy 
of life, practiced by all, would contribute to the 
general good and happiness of mankind? 

Included in your memories of your father wouid 
you like to have the fact that he obtained his 
wealth by using dishonest business practices? 

Would you like to leave such a heritage to your 
own children? 

io you sincerely believe that you would be 
satisfied with yourself when you are old, if you 
have become wealthy by being dishonest? 

—Lina Catherine Peters, 
Champaign, Illinois. 
* * * 

If it pays to bé dishonest, why doesn’t every- 
body be dishonest? The boy said he wanted to be 
comfortable. He could not De comfortable in a 
society where he and everybody was dishonest. 
He would be too busy dodging gangsters and out- 
laws. Our penitentiaries are full of people who 
thought it paid to be dishonest. 

s I write this my Scholastic is open on page 
eighteen, number two. I read of arry Sin- 
clair’s indictment charged with embezzling the 
funds of a bank. This is the same man who 
tried to beat United States out of oil lands. 
Probably if found guilty, he will go to the 


penitentiary. 
—Wiillodene Hoke, 
Arcanum (Ohio) High School 


* * *& 


Honesty is entirely up to the individual. If 
your only desire in life is for money and the 
things it will buy, then being a bit shady is your 
only chance for success. But, if you are intelli 
gent and you do enjoy the beautiful things in 
life, such as music, literature, and love, you will 
succeed without being dishonest. 

—Gordon Warren, 
Santa Fe (N. M.) High School. 
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Honesty is a part of our race consciousness. 
It is a survival of primitive tribal honor which 
was enforced among the savage peoples by means 
of the ‘“‘taboo” and this is why the majority of 
us are honest. 

Selfishness is always at the root of dishonesty. 
So-called good people who patronize dishonesty for 
selfish reasons, are themselves dishonest. 

Everyone fears a dishonest man, and once de- 
tected in dishonesty a man is ruined. An em- 
ployer would not knowingly hire a cheat, nor 
would any person confide his interests to a lawyer 
suspected of dishonesty. 

Honesty is never the cause of failure, unless 
neutralized by tactlessness, ill-temper and self- 
righteousness, the “vices of the virtuous.” 

—Doris Dunker, 
Notre Dame des Victoires, 
San Francisco, California. 
a _ * 


A dishonest life is not an efficient one. 
—Margaret Rieder, 
Santa Fe (N. M.) High School. 
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*“*THERE’S SPRING IN YOUR STEP IN THE SPRING” 


if you’re the lucky owner of an embroidered Knockabout sports jacket, with your school name and 
insignia (Bear, Ram, Bull-dog, Indian, etc) beautifully embroidered on _ the back, and your own 


initials and class year on the front. 


Central and hundreds of others from Florida to Oregon! 


Get in with Alabama, Ga. Tech, Villanova, Colgate, Bates, 


peppier, 


Rapidly displacing sweaters for awards, (with Chenille letter) and class jackets 
snappier, wears longer. ° Every garment carries our unconditional guarantee. New Spring 
circulars have just been mailed your coach. 

Who is agent for your school? 
THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP 


Must be recommended. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


























More Views on Honesty 


I think honesty does pay today and it will pay 
in the future. W. said that his father was 
hated bitterly because “ta few years ago he was 
honest enough to tell the ugly truth about a cer- 
tain prominent local citizen, instead of being a 
hypocrite.’ Perhaps his father was a bit too 
hasty in telling what he knew about that person, 
no one likes a so-called “‘tattle-tale.’ 

I am afraid the boy thinks entirely too much 
of money. Wouldn’t one rather keep his friends 
and pals than to cheat and rob them, then sit 
back and enjoy their money while they were 
writhing in agony? I would be too conscience- 
stricken. 

Eleanor Hartung, 
Climax (Mich.) High School. 


. 





- 





From the “practical’’ view point it is possible 
that a man who is dishonest will profit greatly 
and will be rewarded by worldly pleasures. But 
how long do these trivial pleasures last? His 
happiness is very short-lived. His conscience 
reminds him constantly of his wrong doings, and 
he is aware that he is ruining himself as well as 
his country. Furthermore, he is setting a bad 
example. Are we justified in building reform 
schools and then advocating policies and doctrines 
which send boys and girls to such places? Are 
we not trying to reform our country into a strong, 
self-reliant power? By practicing the policy of 
dishonesty we accomplish nothing. 

Our life here om earth is a very small fraction 
of our Eternity. Why not make the best of it? 
All hardships and burdens endured here will be 
relieved when we reach the Golden Gate of 
Eternity. 

—Bernita ‘Kozetza, 
Good Counsel Academy, 
Mankato, Minn. 


* * * 


“The shortest and surest way to live with 
honor in the world, is to be in reality what we 
would appear to be; and if we observe, we 
shall find, that all human virtues increase and 
strengthen themselves by the practice and experi- 
ence of them.’ 

These words are quoted from Socrates, who 
was one of the Greeks’ greatest philosophers. 
Surely, if he whose philosophies have lasted to 
this day believes in honesty as the best and surest 
way of living, we should. 

—Elizabeth Lightle, 
Searcy (Arkansas) High School. 


+ * * 


These Agree with J. W. 


I am convinced, as he was, that dishonesty is 
the best policy. A certain person that I know 
tried to get in on CWA work. A liar told a 
few things about this person, such as that he 
had a farm, was sending a boy through college, 
etc., so they put in a person who was much 
wealthier and owned a farm. If this person had 
lied about his financial standing, he might have 
gotten the job. The person that got the job is 
earning money and has many friends; the person 
who didn’t get the job has a good name and 
fewer friends. If honesty is the best policy, why 
don’t honest men get public jobs? Those that 
get such jobs are just good liars. 

What is honesty? It’s just years of struggle 
to keep from poverty and a good name among a 
few. A person may be honest with his close 
friends and family, but when he comes to deal 
with the public, he tries to beat them. There is 
no possible way of knowing dishonesty. The 
things that seem honest, may be just a “showy 
front” with a lot of crooked work behind. 





‘ee A 
Ithaca Hiah School, 
Richland Center, Wis. 


+ * * 


In our dealings with each other today, honesty 
is almost a forgotten term; legality has been sub- 
stituted. My definition for honesty is the Golden 
Rule, applied in a practical sense, instead of 
ae a vague, remote idea, to be used on Sundays 
only. 

Now the fact that, today, those who render the 
least necessary services to humanity are abun- 
dantly rewarded, while those who render the most 
necessary services to humanity receive only 
enough reward to maintain a bare existence, is 
evidence that honesty does not pay today, 

—Kenneth fresrers, 
Kokomo (Ind.) High School. 


. * * 


There was a_ time when it could be said 
“Honesty is the best policy,’’ but that day, as far 
as succeeding in this world is concerned, is gone 
forever. An honest man never succeeds in busi- 
ness or if he does it is a rare occasion. Very few 
offices are gained through straight politics. Every- 
thing has become a fight for money, a fight for 
social standing, one man against all and all men 
against one man. Yet in our appearance we must 
seem honest. Honesty is a thing written on tomb- 
Stones now. When bigger and better liars and 


cheats are made this generation and future gen- 
erations will make them. 
—Thomas E. Swafford, - 
Cleveland, Tenn. 






























MAX BAER says: ‘‘Planters 
fresh Peanuts sure ack an energy 
wallop. They ‘K.O.’ that empty 








— without making you feel 
‘sunk.’ I'm for them!’ 















How many four-letter words can you make with the letters in this sentence: “ 





CASH PRIZES 


FOR 


WORD-BUILDING CONTEST 





























MAX BAER MUNCHES PLANTERS PEANUTS BETWEEN MEALS 


Cash Prizes for the biggest list. Enter this amusing contest—now. Read the rules. 


RULES 


4. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


2 The object is to nae a list of four-letter 
# words from_ the letters in BAER 
MUNCHES PLANT ERs | PEANUTS BETWEEN 
MEALS, Any letter may be used more than once. 
Use only the first’ person present tense singular 
form of verbs. A word of several meanings may 
be used only one time. Do not use abbreviations, 
contractions, proper names, plurals, reformed spell- 
ing, possessives, suffixes, or prefixes. Do not use 
archaic, obsolete or dialectic words. All words must 
be modern English or American. 


3 Send an empty Planters Peanut bag bearing a 
* picture of Mr. Peanut with your entry. If you 


cannot obtain a bag, send a hand-drawn picture of 

r. Peanut instead. On the top of the page, write 
your name, age, home address, city and state, and 
the total number of words in your list. Use only 
one side of paper. Fasten bag or picture securely 
to the first page. 


4 Mail entries to Planters Contest. Room 1306, 
® 155 East 44 St., New York, N. Y., in time 
to arrive by midnight, April 21st. 


5 Prizes are for length and neatness of_ list. 
*" Judges’ decision is final. Winners ag ae 
named in SCHOLASTIC, May 19th issue. In 

of ties, full amount of prizes will be swseked “ail 
tying contestants. 








TEACHERS' COLUMN 


No topic since the War Racket has 
aroused students as much as the Wages 
of Honesty. As a corollary to the edi- 
torial, offer your students this program 
for achieving social honesty: 

First, by education and example, win 
fellows to the precept of “Do unto 
others... .” 

Second, study and support social legis- 
lation to protect society from the greed 
of those who prefer “The Devil take the 
hindmost” to the Golden Rule. 

Third, work for a society in which so- 
cial service and creative achievement are 
the measure of sucess, rather than profits 
and power. 

: 


Another issue to raise in connection 
with the editorial is the distinction be- 
tween legality and honesty. Is the dic- 
tionary definition of honesty satisfactory? 
Is it specific enough? 


In reviewing the epic of Webster, it 
may be amusing to recall other great cats 
of literature. After Puss-in-Boots, there 
is Herriman’s Krazy Kat, the immortal 
if uncapitalized mehitabel of Don Marquis, 
Stephen Vincent Benet’s King of the Cats, 
and Saki’s Cat Who Laughed. Ask the 
class if they think Webster could have 
vanquished mehitabel at catch-weights. 
Suggest that they bear in mind that the 
childhood of Webster was sheltered, where- 
as mehitabel, being an alley cat from 
birth, never knew the softening influences 
of civilization. Would the early character 
training of Webster compensate him for 
the lack of the desperate ruthlessness that 
takes the place of courage in animals 
“without the law”? 


What are the characteristics of twen- 
tieth century versifiers that Miss Taggard 
defines in John Donne? In how many 
modern poems can your students identify 
these characteristics? 


In Literary Leads there is a note on 
Plagiarism. Every student should under- 
stand this term, and the implications of 
the practice. Try to Gistinguish between 
using a writer's style and ideas for a 
model and outright imitation. The moral 
here seems to be that no writer, no matter 
how good, ought to be used as a model 
without some modification or improvement 
by the disciple. 








Sherlock Holmes—No. 9 


Find missing words in this issue. See 
January 27th issue for complete rules. 
1. In addition to his numerous humor- 
ous novels, short stories, and comedies, 
, is the author of sev- 
eral popular song lyrics, including “Bill” 
from “Show Boat.” 
Ae and .. 
theory that ...... 
down to. - 
3. Taxpayers spend ..... 


have the 
hate being written 


annually to 


GER TEN Sc vc sid awe open to traffic. To 
prevent ...... and restrain the ...... of 
_ | Serer er » the U. is spending 


= total.of ...... . 

4. Roosevelt’s navy program is ex- 
pected to divert as much as . dollars 
to the cause of “national defense,” al- 
though an organized protest against the 
Vinson Bill opened with the sentence, 
































Third Annual SCHOLASTIC | 


Ten Free Trips News Examination 


Five students with their ; 
— ee a Bp, 


teachers will visit Washington, 
D. C., as guests of SCHOLAS- 
TIC, national high school week- 





ly, as a reward for taking 
highest scores in their respec- 
tive zones. Winners will travel 
by Greyhound Lines with night- 
ly stopovers at first-class hotels. 








School Prizes 


Twenty-five dollars in books 
go to two schools in each zone 





for the best average scores for ZONES: NORTHEAST: Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, Mary- 


d land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
ten students. Rhode Island, Vermont, West Virginia. NORTH CENTRAL: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
hio, Wisconsin. SOUTH: Alabama, Arkansas, Canal Zone, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Puerto Rico, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia. MIDWEST: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 

South Dakota. WEST: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
2 Mexico, Oregon, Philippine Islands, Territory of Hawaii, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 






























Fountain Pens Ru les 


Students who wate * high- Questions in the examination concern only the most important 
= grade ebhin @ minimum re news events between September 15, 1933, and April 1, 1934. 
quirement in each class receive Any undergraduate secondary school student is eligible for the 
a Spencerian fountain pen. prizes. 

Examination papers are being printed by SCHOLASTIC and 
a mailed about April 9 to teachers conducting the examination. 


The examination must be held during the week of April 16-21. 

The papers will be mailed in sealed envelopes to be opened in 
HOW TO ENROLL the presence of the class. The answers will also be mailed in 
sealed envelopes. The answer envelope will be opened in the 
presence of the class after examination papers have been handed 
in to the teacher. The time allotted is forty minutes. 


Complete instructions for grading and returning papers will be 





Have your teacher fill out 
the coupon below, and mail it 
at once. Enrollments will be ac- 





cepted up to the last minute enclosed with the answers. Not more than ten papers are to be 
before examination papers are returned by each teacher. 

mailed to the schools, about The names of the winners will be printed in SCHOLASTIC, 
April 9. May 26. 


ENROLLMENT FORM FOR TEACHERS OR PRINCIPALS ONLY P 


SCHOLASTIC, News- Examination 
801 Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me .......... copies of the News Examination by April 15, 1934. 1! 
shall give the examination to my students and return the papers in keeping with the 


rules of Scholastic's Third News Examination. |! understand this places me under no 
obligation. 
{PLEASE PRINT] 
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